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In general, I have said, animals are sex- 
ual, and vegetables hermaphrodite ; but this 
is not constant. Anima! hermaphrodites 
usually unite, and there is double impreg- 
nation ; snailsand worms are examples of 
this. 

The perpetuation of the species, and the 
preservation of the individual, being, appa- 
rently, with the great Designer, objects of 
first interest, all living beings appear to 
be formed mentally and bodily, (if 1 may be 
allowed the expressions,) in relation to these 
great ends; and bearing these two priuci- 
ples in mind, we may comprehend much 
of the wherefore of a great deal which 
Strikes the attention in the make, the in- 
stinct, the dispositions, and other quali- 
ties of living beings. The conspicuous 
changes which the system undergoes, in 
both sexes, at the age of puberty, is a sub- 
ject of common observation ; and the illus- 
trious Harvey has described the metamor- 
phosis, which changes the girlish form into 
the perfection of womanly grace and beauty, 
with a delicacy and a classic elegance, 
which may well deter his successors from 
the attempt. When vegetables propagate, 
they form their blossoms, and appear like 
animals, in all theirdignity and glory. When 
insects prepare for the formation of the new 
structures, their previous changes are truly 
astonishing; the unsightly and unwieldy 
grub becomes decorated with all the colours 
and the splendours of insect elegance, and 
the butterfly, rising on new-formed pinions, 
so light and airy, that the poet and the 
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artist have winged the soul with such— 
with its little heart full of gaiety and glad- 
ness, frolics forth in search of its com- 
panion, to perform its last office in the eco- 
nomy of nature, being often destined, like 
other victims of passion, to perish at the 
shrine. I believe it is agreed, on all hands, 
that the transformations of the larva into the 
winged insect, are, throughout the whole 
of this class, designed merely to adorn and 
fit them for the formation of the new struc- 
tures; and nature, with something more 
than a quakerly attention to sobriety and de- 
cency, seems to have taken a pleasure in 
lavishly adorning the bridegroom and the 
bride. 

Though one highly respects the worthy 
character of Dr. Denman, one cannot forbear 
smiling, when he speaks of the perpetual 
capability of producing, during the flourish- 
ing period of life, as a providential comfort, 
the peculiar blessing of our species—on 
which he seems to dwell with honest feel- 
ings of gratitude and complacency. In this 
remark of Denman, however, there is a 
great deal of truth. Human generation 
seems to know no annual variation; but 
animals and vegetables, almost all of them, 
after puberty, propagate at certain sea- 
sons only ; in spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter, once or twice in the year, or oftener, 
and the genitals undergo a periodical deve- 
lopment for the purpose. Although, how- 
ever, that the human female has periodical 
aptitude may certainly be denied, yet I 
have sometimes thought that there is some- 
thing genial in the spring-season, and we all 
know, that of the vernal months, May, per- 
haps, is the one which may pat in the fairest 
claim to be the emblem of the blooming 
virgin. 

When the genital system is once prepared, 
by numerous expedients, Nature, uever at 
a loss, accomplishes the mixture of the two 
substances. She entices—sbe impels—she 
forces; in the instance of vegetables, she 
employs the ministry of intermediate agents ; 
and a shower—or a breeze—or the busy 
flight of insects—accommodated perhaps, 
without being conscious of it, with some 
pretty contrivance, generated for this ex- 
press purpose; these, and other accidents, 
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are, one way or other, furnishing our wise 
parent with the means by which she accom- 
plishes an object all dear to her heart—the 
perpetuation of her living beings. Bees 
and butterflies are sad go-betweens. 
When animals are divided into sexes, and 
pe under hermaphroditism too, nature 
rings the two parts of the genital apparatus | 
together by means of impulses to which the | 
human miad is no stranger, and the study 
af which in ourselves may, I think, serve 
to give us the best idea of the nature of 
those strange impulses in animals called | 
instincts—impulses which drive an animal, 
by pain or pleasure, upon a course of action, 
without any regard to itsend. Adam, ac- 
cording to our great poet, ruined the whole 
homan race, his children, for the love of 
our first mother: this was pretty well. 
A frog, says Blumenbach, will continue to 











SEXUAL INSTINCT. 


Mr. Hallam, of a drummer, who, when he 
knew the haunt of a wild animal, (as the 
otter, for example,) he had a certain secret, 
by which he could, on lying near, bring the 
creature forth about his person, di ed of 
much of its org and suffering itself to 
be hauled and handled- with impunity. 
Like Daniel in the den, he seemed to pos- 
sess a protection against brute violence: now, 


| seducing as these fellows are to animals, so 


seducing our own females, if we are youth- 
ful aud unguarded, may become to ourselves ; 
and it was this reflection which first led me 
to think, what I feel persuaded will not 
be, hereafter, found erroneous—I mean, 
that the whole of this power depends upon 
sexual instincts. These influences, I con- 
ceive, contain within them the principle 
which fascinates the serpent—which se- 
duces the rat—which tames, for a time, 


impregnate the ova, even after removal of and equally, the otter or the tiger, and 
its head: this is better still. ‘The strength| which, among our own species, has made 
of the sexual necessity is, in some parts of | both old and young play the fool in all ages— 
animal natore, truly astonishing ; nor is it | nam fuit ante Helenam mulier teterrima belli 
weak in our own race, The emanation of causa. Dinah first, and Helen afterwards. In 


Tove, a feeling so refined and delicate, from | the well known Chanson, “* We all love,” &c., 
instincts so coarse and vehement, might re-| a very great physiological truth is contained. 
mind the imaginative of the transformation ; Accordingly 1 have learnt, respecting the 
of the evil spirit into the semblance of a| man above mentioned, that he was accus- 
beautiful angel; while the more sober and tomed to get and keep by him, in some 
useful naturalist may probably bethink him | mode of preparation or other, the genitals 
of the metamorphosis of the caterpillar into and bladders of the females of different ani- 


the volatile aud airy being to which it is in-| mals, during heat, and mixing this into a 
debted for its existence. It is by the touch, | sort of pulp, he formed out of this mess the 
ear, and eyes, in part, that these feelings/ delicious sop by which Cerberus was tamed, 
become excited among men, but principally, | «« Chactin a ses gouts.” A putrid carcase is, 
perhaps, by the eyes, (hence the advantage to a blue-bottle fly, a bed of roses. House- 
of being short-sighted,) for the graces do| breakers, probably, silence dogs on these 
not find love blind; but when they bind, principles. 
they bandage him. In animals, too, the ear! Rats are fond of oil of rhodium, and cats 
and eye have their influence—uritque videndo | are delighted with the smell of valerian, [ 
femina ; but in them the sexual instinct is| suspect when oils, &c., are used as irresisti- 
brought into operation frequently by the ac-/ ble baits to animals, it is because their 
tion of a very different sense, in the males | smell resembles that of the sexes. In all 
especially, and this sense is the smell. | this we may see a new and powerful system 
In the agreeable fictions of mythology, | of means for getting a control over brutes, 
Cupid, like Bacchus, is sometimes mounted | and, in a temporary way at least, of bending 
on the tiger. Different beings are diffe-|them to our will. Of all baits, 1 think, 





rently armed, and the bull has his horn, and 
the pole-cat his scent, and the viper his 
tooth, and the scribbler his slander. The 
fairer part of our species is, too, defended, 
but by a different weapon ; and some two 
thousand years before the birth of Moore, 
Anacreoa, in softened numbers, told to the 
world the irresistible influences of female 
beauty. The Indians, I am informed, can 
fascinate the most poisonous serpents ; and 
rat-catchers, in our own country, it is well 
known, can wheedle these animals on to 
their destruction. The more knowing of 
these fellows will, I am told, lie at length on 
the floor, and, with some preliminary mea- 
sures or other, bring all the vermin from 
their haunts about them, I have been told by 





there can be no doubt that during the heat, 
and for male animals especially, none would 
prove so gees | and intoxicating as the 
sexual scents, and they might be artificially 
compounded. Galen and Rabelais knew 
something of this secret. But time forbids 
me to enlarge. 


Signs of Pregnancy, and means of ascertaining 
the period when Gestation will close, 


The most certain mode, gentlemen, of 
knowing whether a woman be in a state of 
gestation or not, is by waiting till the term 
of nine months is completed, when, unless 
the pregnancy be extrn-uterine, or unless 
there occur some of thore extragrdinary and 
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rare prolongations which have sometimes|so that, during the greater part of the 
been made the subject of physiological or| day, they are well enough, but when they 
forensic litigation, the uterus contain an | rise, or even sit, in the morning, erect 
ovum, it will be expelled. It not unfre-|in the bed, if I may confide in reports, 
quently happens, however, and I have met) both retching and nausea are produced. In 
with such instances myself, that women, | cases like these, a little mucus and gastric 
from various causes, are exceedingly anxi- juice ouly are expelled from the stomach, 
ous, in the earlier, or middle, or latter and not an ill-digested chyme, this proving, 
months, to know whether they are or not apparently, that the disease is not to be 
regnant; and hence the accoucheur has ascribed to dyspepsia, but rather to gastric 
led to bring together a variety of signs, | irritability. If, therefore, a woman, previ- 
by whieh the decision of this question may ously exposed to the cause of gestation, 
be effected. |nor wanting the other signs, is seized sud- 
The indications of pregnancy, in number | denly with retchings, nausea, and vomitings, 
not a few, may be commodiously divided seizing her morning after morning when 
into three classes ; of those, | mean, which she quits her bed, or even when she takes 
are of ordinary occurrence ; of those, again, | the sedentary posture, there can be little 
which are rare, or anomalous ; and of those, | doubt that all this is the result of gestation, 
lastly, common indeed to all women, but and the sign becomes of no small value. 
which may be ascertained solely by means; In the earlier months of gestation, say in 
of a careful manual examination ; and,| the first two or three, when the embryo is 
first, we will consider those signs of more | small, as in some of the glasses on the 
frequent occurrence, to be ascertained, in a table, the movements of the foetus, of course, 
great measure, from mere verbal inquiry. | cannot be felt, but in the middle and latter 
If a patient apply to me, anxious to know | months, when the foetus becomes large and 
whether she is in a state of gestation or not, | strong, its movements are readily perceived 
one of the first questions I propose is—have | by the mother. Now, where the motions of 
you any feeling of bearing, together with a | a child are, as they frequently are through- 
sort of irritation about the bladder or the | out the whole of the pregnancy, obscure and 
rectum, but more especially about the blad-|infrequent, they become of small value, 
der? For, in consequence of the enlarge-|as an indication of pregnancy, even though 
ment of the uterus, and of its descent into| the woman have had a large family, and 


the pelvis, and of that increased action ap- | though, judging from this symptom, she per- 
proaching to the inflammatory occurring in | suades herself that she is pregnant. I know 
the womb and the parts contiguous, it not|an instance of a lady, possessing more than 
unfrequently happens, in the earlier months, average intelligence, the mother of twelve 
that micturition, and some little obstruction | children, who was led, by these abdominal 
of the bladder, together with bearings, are movements, into an erroneous persuasion 


produced. a that she was pregnant again ; for spasms of 

From a variety of causes, an enlarge-| the abdominal muscles, and flutters of the 
ment of the lower limbs of the dropsical bowels, may now and then be mistaken for 
kind occurs; im some women especially, the movements of a child. You ought, 
this enlargement, whether of the one or both | moreover, not to be ignorant that some 
limbs, is apt to be produced in the earlier or| women possess the power of stimulating 
subsequent months of gestation. If, there- | the foetal movements, by the action cf the 
fore, a patient suppose herself to be in the |abdominal muscles, as I am informed, so 
earlier months of pregnancy, you ought al-|exactly, that even an experienced accou- 
Ways to ascertain whether the lower limbs |cheur might be deceived. By women of 
are edematous or not; and if your patient, | intrigue, this piece of slight may be abused. 
previously in good health, has this eedema|A woman, who possessed considerable skill 
of the lower limbs unexpectedly, and in | of this kind, formerly exhibited her talents 
considerable degree together, with the other |in this town for hire ; she was visited by 


signs of gestation, you may then consider Lowder, Mackenzie, and some other cele- 
brated accoucheurs of the day, and, after 
satisfying themselves that the womb was 
not enlarged, they made the usval exami- 
nation of-the abdomen, when they all agreed, 
| that the movement was so exactly analagous 
|to that of a fectus, that no distinction could 
be clearly made out; adding, that if no in- 
ternal examination had been made, they 
should, judging from this only, have satis- 
fied themselves that the woman was with 
child. Should it be your duty, then, to ex- 
amine a woman, who not only has her rea- 
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this, too, as a sign indicative of pregnancy, 
and, indeed, as one of no small value. 

It is obvious that you must not hastily 
conclude that a woman is pregnant, merely 
because she is attacked with vomitings and 
retchings in the mornings, inasmuch as 
these retchings and vomitings in women, a3 
in ourselves, may be produced by a variety 
of other causes. Pregnancy occurring, how- 
ever, women, perfectly well before, are 
sometimes seized with morning sickness, 


attended with retchings and vomitings ; 
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sons for supposing that she is pregnant, 
but who finds her interest in this supposi- 
tion, be on your guard against this simula- 
tion. These cases, however, are not fre- 
quent, and, in general, it is sufficient to re- 
collect, that when the motions of the child 
are somewhat obscure, but little reliance 
is to be placed on them as a sign of preg- 
nancy, even where women are perfectly ho- 
nest ; but where the child is very turbulent, 
and its motions are of consequence both 
frequent and violent, the sign becomes so 
strongly'marked, and so decisive, that with- 
out looking any further, you may venture 
to infer that gestation is undoubtedly be- 
gun. 

When women are pregnant, there is al- 
ways, in the middle and latter months, an 
enlargement of the abdomen, greater where 
the hollow in the back is deep, less conspi- 
cuous when it is shallower—observed, how- 
ever, in all when preguant, more especially 
in the end of gestation. You are all aware, 
no doubt, that from a great variety of other 
causes than pregnancy, abdominal enlarge- 
ment may be produced, so as to render this 
enlargement, to the inexperienced, a very 
uncertain sign; from air, from fat, from 
water, from a diseased growth of the vis- 
cera, an intumescence may arise, and the 
appearance of pregnancy may be deceptive- 
Saree From the enlargement of the 
abdomen, however, the more expert ac- 
coucheur may often form a very just opinion 
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distinguish between the swellings which 
arise from these two causes, by ascertaining 
the time that they have been observed to 
subsist. In a word, mere abdominal intu- 
mescence is but an equivocal indication of 
pregnancy; but, by ascertaining its age, its 
| firmness, its want of fluctuation, its seat 
| in the abdominal cavity, and the form which 
|it assumes, we may, in general, distinguish 
‘such swelling from those various morbid 
| enlargements which arise from air, water, 
fat, or the diseased growth of the viscera, or 
from the operation of these causes combined. 

After women have suckled, you cannot, 
in general, judge a subsequent pregnancy by 
the breast, but where they are pregnant for 
| the first time, and, in general, it is then that 
| they are most anxious for information—from 
| the increase of the size of the breast, from 
a certain fulness and tenderness, and an 
approach to inflammation, and, now and 
then, from a secretion, of a fluid, serous, 
milky, or mixed character, you may form 
a notion whether gestation be or not begun. 
There are some women in whom, before 
pregnancy, the breasts are remarkably 
small, and whose breasts become twice or 
three times as large, or even larger, after 
gestation begins. Now, when these sud- 
den enlargements, and other changes, super- 
jvene in first pregnancy, and this after the 
patient has been exposed to the cause of 
gestation, there can be little doubt that 
pregnancy is begun. You must not, how- 





as to whether the woman be pregnant or | ever, hastily conclude that a woman is preg- 
not, provided he proceed with due caution. | nant, merely because she has an enlargement 

The form of the tumour, as observed by | of the breasts ; she may be getting very cor- 
the eye, is of no small importance, and 1 | pulent after her marriage, and the breasts 
would advise you to acquire, from observa- | may be enlarging in common with the other 
tion, a correct idea of it; nor must we | parts of the body. Enlargement of this kind, 
forget its situation, lying in front of the | however, is known easily enough, by the con- 
abdominal cavity, and occupying the lower comitant increase of the hips, face, and limbs. 
and middle parts. Swellings from air, being) Again, you must not hastily infer that a 
very elastic, always yield under the conti- woman is pregnant, merely because she has 
nued pressure of the hand, and may be | a good deal of uneasiness about the breasts ; 
urged from one part of the abdomen to the | for, if she suspect pregnancy, and is often 
other, and allow the fingers to sink deep | handling the mammz, she may, in this man- 
upon the spine; but the intumescence of | ner, cause them to become irritable and ten- 


pregnancy is firm and unyielding. The 
intestines, too, frequently gurgle when the 
enlargement is from gas, and, though some- 
times lasting for weeks together, tympanitis 
is frequently fugacious, appearing and va- 
nishing in the compass of a few hours. 
Swellings from water undulate more or less 
distinctly when struck with the hand ; but, 
unless there be a distended bladder, or a 
dropsical womb, in pregnancy, no fluctua- 
tion can be felt. An enlargement from fat 
is not topical, but diffuses itself over the 
whole body ; in the limbs, face, and haunches, 
it may more especially be detected. The 
diseased and solid growth of the viscera is 
a work of much time, but the enlargement 
of pregnancy is rapid ; so that we may often 


ider, as, in young females, they frequently 
are prone to be; may, secretion itself may 
thus be produced. Again, you should not 
infer there is pregnancy, merely because 
there is a secretion of milk. I remember a 
woman, in this hospital, who had milk in 
her breasts, and who had not had a child 
for three years, nor had she been suckling 
for a length of time before; yet in this 
woman, whom I examined, at the request of 
the officers of the hospital, the milk formed 
so copiously, that when the breast was 
pressed, the milk oozed freely forth ; and 
yet I satisfied myself, most unequivocally, 
that she was not with child. In the Ethio- 
pian variety of mankind, the genitals are 
very active ; and my friend, Dr, Chapman, 
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gave me the case of a negress of Demerara,! you are attending cases in town, for in- 
who, after her pregnancy, formed milk for| stance, I would recommend you to take 
twenty years together. | every proper opportunity of examining the 

Again, about the age of five-and-forty, | areola; this you may do, on many occasions, 
sterility supervenes, the catamenia ceasing ‘without much exposure of the bosom, and, 
to flow, and frequently, at this period, ful- | moreover, you will have occasion often to 
ness, pain, and some enlargement of the notice the areola, when the child is applied 
breasts, take place ; and therefore it is ob- ‘to the breast. The changes of the areola I 
viously necessary that the accoucheur should | have studied with a good deal of attention, 
guard against delusion in these cases, and| both for your advantage and my own, and I 


the rather, because it has repeatedly occur- | 
red. A woman, perhaps, marries at two-and- | 
forty, and is anxious to have children; and 
the catamenia cease, and the abdomen be- 
comes tympanitic, and the bosom is swelled 
and uneasy, and she supposes herself to be 


pregnaut; and she engages her nurse, and 


she cozens her accoucheur, and she receives 


find that they may be a ag eer into 
three varieties, numerically discriminated 
according to their degree. Now, when the 
alteration of the areola rises to the highest 
point; when this part becomes broad and 
dark, and embrowned in fullest measure, 
more especially when pale, before, perhaps, 
it changes to a deep brown, so dark, that it 


the gratulations of her friends ; and she con- | reminds one of the skin of the negro, the 
sults about caps and long petticoats ; and she | indication of the areola ought to have great 
hopes it will be a boy ; and she gets laughed weight, at least, ina first pregnancy. By 
at for her pains ;—though I must add here, | this indication alone, pregnancy has been net 
that I think the ridicule is a little unfeeling. | infrequently detected. More than once I 

To bring my observations to a point here, have thus Esosened it myself; but, on the 
if a woman have had no child before, if she | other hand, when the areola is changed in 
have been exposed to impregnation—if she | the first or second degree only, its indica- 
have also the other signs of gestation—if| tions are of little value. And when a wo- 
the breasts double their size—if the en- man has had a large family before, even 
largement be knobular, and not from fat—if | though the areola be changed in fullest man- 
there be secretion, tenderness, pains, then | ner, no certain reliance can be placed upon 
the enlargement of the breasts is to be|the sign; for experience shows that the 


looked upon as a very valuable indication of| 
pregnancy ; but where the enlargement is | 
obscure, when the patient is very corpulent ; 
when the woman has suckled a large fa- 
mily, and the breasts have been brought 
under a great deal of action; when, again, 
the patient is about 45, the catamenia 
being likely to cease, and the breasts likely 
to sympathise with the cessation, the indi- 
cations of the breast cannot be safely relied 
ou. Some ladies remain at five-and-thirty 
for half a score of years orso. ‘Time and 
tide wait for no man; but, with women, 
c'est une autre affaire. 

If you examine the nipple in either sex, 
pe will frequently find round it a disco- 
ouration of the skin, and this circular 
discolouration of the skin, sometimes dis- 
tinguished by a rosy tint, and sometimes 
by its being of the same colour with the 
contiguous skin, but lighter, constitutes 
what is called the areola, a part which, in 
consequence of pregnancy, is liable to be- 
come changed, even from the first ; for when 
a woman becomes pregnant, the areola may 
become broader and darker thau it was be- 
fore, and may, too, undergo, a complete 
change of colour, the rosy or cutaneous tint 
becoming converted into a coppery red, or 
a dark mahogany brown. The change of 
the areola I should recommend you to study 
with attention ; and the best mode of stu- 
dying this, is not by reading or hearing, 
but by inspecting for yourselves. When 





smaller changes are indecisive, and when 
there has been pregnancy before, it is dif- 
ficult to decide whether changes in the 
highest degree are to be attributed to the 
operation of a fresh pregnancy, or the re- 
maining effect of those which have preceded. 
To be short, the areola may, now and then, 
deceive, when you think that there is most 
cause to rely on it; but (allowance made for 
anomalies) if the change be in full degree— 
if there have been no pregnancy before—if 
the eye of the observer be experienced—if 
the other signs of gestation attend—the in- 
dications of the areola are deserving of a 
very confident reliance ; not to add, that in 
many cases pregnancy may be detected by 
the areolar changes alone, and they have 
the advantage of manifesting themselves 
very early in gestation. 

A girl, some years ago, I was requested to 
interrogate, and, upon examining the areola, 
I declared her to be pregnant; this she at 
first averred was impossible, but soon satis- 
fied that I knew a little more about it than 
she was at first aware, she altered her 
tone, and three or four months afterwards, 
delivery occurred. In St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal, I was also requested to interrogate a 
woman; she resolutely denied her preg- 
nancy, but the indications of the areola put 
the matter beyond doubt; and when I 
made an internal investigation, I could dis- 
tinetly feel the Iread of the child through 
the uterus, The woman was delivered 
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within one or two months afterwards. 1/ment and tenderness of the mamma ; so 
was once requested to interrogate a young | that in cases of this kind, where there is an 
lady of much talent and accomplishment, | enlargement of the abdomen, irritation of 
great force of feeling. On examining |the breast, and suppression of the cata- 
the areola, I was at once convinced of her; menia, the patient may deceive both her- 
gestation, but as she denied the possibility,|self and you. In dubions cases, manual 
and would really have attested the throne | examination alone may decide ; but when 
of heaven and him that sits upon it. had I this is improper, it is better to state frankly 
not entreated her to be silent; an internal | that the case is obscure—that a decisive 
examination was made, when | found the os | opinion cannot be given—and that it is pro- 
uteri was opening, and the head of the child| per that the patient should not, in her 
was distinctly observable ; parturition after-| hopes and confidence, too rashly commit 
wards taking place in the course of three or | herself with her friends, lest she become 
four days. 1 really once saw a woman ac-| the subject of one of those ludicrous, yet 
tually in labour, who persisted, neverthe- | painful disappointments, on which I before 
less, that she could not be pregnant ; and it | took occasion to remark. 
may not be amis’ to remark here, once} Further, When a woman is pregnant, 
for all, that in points of this kind, the asse- | the cessation of the catamenia does not inva- 
verations of the ladies ought to have no! riably occur, for amenorrhea, though general 
weight whatever; nor, indeed, when a de-|in pregnancy, is not constant. A woman, 
nial is given, ought these asseverations to| supposing herself to be pregnant, asks 
be called for, especially in the presence of | whether gestation is possible, for it is added, 
‘a third person. Women seem to have a/| the system is still regular. Tosuch a query 
sort of instinctive feeling, that interroga-| the answer is, that it is not only possible, 
tions of this kind no man has a right to pro-| but probable; for, notwithstanding what 
pose to them, and of consequence, that in| Denman has said to the contrary, I have 
answering such impertinence they may say, myself known women in whom, during the 
and with solemnity too, what they please. | first three or four months, the catamenia 
Are the ladies the only persons who tell | have continued to flow, though not in so 
grave falsehoods ! large a quantity, nor so long, as if they 
The seat of the areola is the rete muco-| were not pregnant; and, in rare cases, I am 
sum, so that in removing the rete you re-| told, but ] have not even any such case my- 
move the areola too. In one of these two) self, the catamenia may continue to flow up 
breasts, the areola is conspicuous ; but it is| to the very last month. A gentleman, for- 
wanting in the other, for the rete merly iated witu this class, related to 
has been abstracted. me the case of a lady of considerable in- 
Pregnancy occurring, the catamenia, or | telligence, who had had several children, 
that periodical flow from the uterus which is | and, in three or four of ber pregnancies, the 
observed every three or four weeks, is arrest- | catamenia continued till the last month ; in 
ed ; and I believe it is commonly from this | retura—in kind—in every point, excepting 
sign that women judge for themselves whe-| the continuance and quantity, the flow was 
ther they are in a state of gestation or| of the catamenial character. 1 need scarcely 
not. ‘The catamenia appearing month after|add that women, when pregnant, are liable 
month, on a certain day of the week, for|}to red appearances, which are not of the 
commonly they appear every four weeks,| nature of the catamenia. So that, wo bring 
the patient is exposed, at length, to the|our observations to a point here, amenor- 
causes of gestation, when the catemenia|rbea is, in general, a very valuable indica- 
cease to flow, and they infer that pregnancy | tion of pregnancy; but without pregnancy, 
is begun, nor is it often that they find them-| amenorrhea may occur; and although ges- 
selves deceived. Recollect, however, that/ tation is certain, the catamevia may still 
in judging of pregnancy from the retention|continue to flow during the first months 
or suppression of the catamenia, you must| more frequently, and, in some rare cases, 
bear in mind the following considerations. | perhaps, during the latter months too. 
In dubious cases, you must distinguish; And thus much, then, respecting the first 
between the suppression of disease, and | class of indications, those, 1 mean, of more 
the suppression which is to be ascribed| frequent and general occurrence in preg- 
to gestation ; the absence or the presence of | nancy, and to be ascertained, in good mea- 
the other signs will, in general, enable you | sure, by mere verbal inquiry ; the central 
to make your diagnosis here. It is to be re- | irritation—the swelling of the legs—the 
membered, too, that about the forty-fifth| morning irritability of the stomach—the 











year the catamenia cease, independently of ;movements of the foetus—the abdominal in- 
i ; earlier, however, in some women, tumescence—the mammary enlargement and 

and later in others. Now, at this time, as secretions—the changes of the areola—and 

before intimated, there may be abdominal | the cessation of the catamenia, 

tympanitis, together with some enlarge- eas 
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hernia, a broken leg, rib, or violent contu- 
sion, or luxation of any kind, he will have 
the satisfaction to reflect, that he procured 
aes it for himself, by practising what would be 
of no real use to him, and in which he had 

MUSCULAR ACTION, AND ON THE CURE |®° occasion to employ himself at all. 
OF DEFORMITIES. But this encouragement has not been 
sufficient for the professors of gymnastics ; 
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they have attempted to establish schools for 
the instruction of young ladies, females of 
ee a classes of society, in the practice 
led . P of these exercises ; if they succeed in this, 
On whet ave now Gy ie Exe they will reduce their exkalena, in point of 
Ir is a peculiarity, and indeed a misfor-| personal accomplishments, to a level with 
tune, to this country, that there frequently | the tumblers at Sadler's Wells, and other 
arise among us persons who produce some- | places of public amusemeut ; this, 1 believe, 
thing that they say is new, and which | n0 parent would willingly do; but, in their 
they likewise say is important, because they anxious wish to give their children what 
hope to make money by it. To realize this|they intend to be accomplishments, they 
important subject, they adopt some high-| become the dupes of specalators, who, in 
sounding names, which, in ancient times, ail probability, not knowing what mischief 
have, in the Latin or Greek languages, been | they actually must produce, promise to do 
applied to some important matters that were what they, in reality, cannot perform,— 
known and practised in those countries ;| Many young ladies, | know, have been se- 
the terms which have been thus adopted | riously injured by accidents that have hap- 
they apply to their own contrivances, and pened in these schools ; none of them have 
say that these contrivances are the same as acquired the accomplishments which they 
those of the ancient Greeks or Romans, | sought to obtain, and some will, at a future 
which they pretend have been revived by period of their lives, be subjected to evils 
themselves. | of great magnitude, in consequence of their 
One of the most remarkable of these re-| engaging in these practices, which those 
vivals, or re-discoveries, which has lately who recommended them did not foresee. 
been pressed into notice, is what has been I shall endeavour to point out these evils, 
called gymnastic exercises. If they are to and the causes that will produce them. In 
be believed who have endeavoured to get) doing this I shall confine myself to an expla- 
them universally adopted, they are not only | nation of the facts which these professors of 
a revival of the gymnastics of the ancient | gymnastics say, ia a triumphant manner, they 
Greeks and Romans, but have, in them-|iutend to produce. As they take merit to 
selves, the power of giving to the human themselves for these practices, which they 
figure every perfection of which Nature is believe to be meritorious, it wiil, of course, 
susceptible, aud to the mind many perfee- be understood that they actupliy do what 
tions which cannot be so easily obtained in | they describe ; and, in what | shall say upoa 
any other way, besides many other good | this part of the subject, | shall confine my- 
qualities, thatit will require more time than | self toa true explanation of what I find writ- 
ought to be so employed to enumerate. Ail | ten in one of their own tracts. 
this is absurd, and would be ridiculous, ifit} 1n one place, the writer, from whose tract 












did not tend to produce, and bad not really 
been productive, of much serious misciief. 
The avowed object of those who have set these 
practices in motion is, to induce persons of 
every rank in society, and of each sex, to 
form clubs, or societies, in which the prac- 
tice of these exercises shall be the general 
pursuit. Some such clubs have been formed 
among the lower orders of men ; some gen- 
tlemen, I have been told, amuse themselves 
in similar pursuits, in places that are better 
suited to their rank in society than those 
gymnasia can be. To all this no objection 
can fairly be made, because, although the 
practices that are followed in such places 
are really productive of much injury, every 
one has an undoubted right to amuse him- 
self in any way that he thinks proper; if, 
in the practice of these exercises, he gets a 


I quote, bas written :—* In such cases, the 
gymnast, from the acute perception of bis 
eye, the flexibility of a and supe- 
rior strength of his muscles, it is easy to 
perceive, would have greatly the advan- 
tage.” 

Again :—“ By the exercise we recom- 
mend, the joints are rendered exceedingly 
flexible, and the whole body active and agile. 
The want of agility is a common defect 
among almost all classes of people in Eng- 
land’!!! 

The impudence, as well as falsehood, of 
this declaration, cannot easily be exceeded, 
and will be answered, most effectually, b 
refering to the opinion of Belidor, an emi- 
nent French engineer, in the service of 
Louis X1V. LBelidor was employed in 
most, if not all, the great military works 
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of his sovereign, avd has published an 
account of them; in that account, he re- 
gulorly states, that the work of four English 
labourers is equal, in effect, tothe work of 
six Frenchmen of the same class. 

Again: this gymnastic writer says,— 
“ The preliminary exercise, which may be 
termed the initiatory exercise, is for the 
purpose of strengthening and rendering flerible 
all the different joints of the body. This is 
what persons, unaccustomed to gymnastics, 
stand most in need of. We frequently meet 
with persons of great muscular strength, 
but who, from their habits of life, are so 
sluggish and unwieldy, that they know not 
how to exert it. ‘lo many, the positions of 
the joints required for leaping, darting, 
climbiog, &c., are entirely new, or at least, 
by long disuse, have become extremely dif- 
ficult. To effect the desirable object, there- 
fore, of removing such defect, an object re- 
garded as a preliminary so necessary in 
gymnastic exercises, the pupils are ranged 
in a line, at such distances that they can 
barely touch each other's finger with his 
extended arm. ‘They then practice, after 
the example of their leader, every different 
flexure that the joints are capable of, viz., 
bending down on the toes till the knees 
nearly touch the ground, and rising there- 
from slowly, without any assistance from 
the hands, holding the arm at full length, 
and rapidly whirling it in a circle, darting 
the fists forwards, and suddenly withdrawing 
them to the shoulder; and various other 
motions which the teacher may deem ne- 





cessary to effectuate the desired object. 

“« Leaping ranks among the most ex- | 
cellent of the gymnastic exercises ; it) 
strengthens and gives elasticity to the feet, | 
legs, knees, thighs, and indeed the whole | 
frame ; it braces every muscle, invigorates | 
the courage, incredibly improves the faculty | 


of measuring distances by the eye,” &c. &e. | 
The passages that are now quoted prove, | passed it between his legs, and looked the 
fhe that those who wrote them | Spectator full in the face, while he was in 


very effectually, 
relied very much upon the credulity and 
want of knowledge in their readers, when 
they supposed that they could believe all 
that was told them about the wonderful 
effects that would be produced by their 
gymnastic exercises. 

The truth, as it relates to these exercises, 
which are now called gymnastic, is, that 
they do not, in principle, or in any essen- 
tial point of practice, differ from those prac- 
tices by which the tumblers, those who 
dance, as it has been called, upon the slack 
rope, as well as those who, in lees enlighten- 
ed times, were calied posture-masters, were 
taught the arts which they practised. These 
arts consisted in distorting such parts of 
their own persons, as they chose to subject 
to these practices, into such positions as it 
was quite impossible to give tothe bodies 
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of those who were not specially educated 
for such occupations. It is true that these 
persons obtained applause and money by 
their pursuits ; it is true that, for the short 
time they were under public observation, 
they showed both strength and activity 
which could not be displayed by those who 
had not had the same education ; but it is 
likewise true, that by constantly repeating 
these practices, the parties who indulge in 
them soon become debilitated, and irrevo- 
cably sink into decrepit old age. 

This termination of the existence of 
rope-dancers, tumblers, and gymnasts, has 
been but little, if at all, known to the pub- 
lic, because the public neither know nor 
care any thing about what is offered to 
notice as a matter of amusement, after it is 
removed from observation ; the persons who 
have been objects of attention for their 
powers in these occupations, pass into ob- 
scurity, but it is well known that, so long 
as they continue to live, they exist in a state 
of great debility. This is the necessary 
consequence of the practices by which they 
acquired the power of performing those feats 
which made them so remarkable, and upon 
this subject I shall mention such facts as 
have passed within my own knowledge. 

I have seen a tumbling boy place his 
hands upon the ground, suddenly throw his 
heels into the air, and place them against a 
wall that was behind him, so that he might 
be said to stand upon his hands, with his 
head downwards, and his feet raised up in 
the air; while in this situation, he brought 
his feet lower and lower upon the wall, aud, 
at the same time, carried his face nearer 
to the earth, till his spine resembled an 
arch, and, with his mouth, he took a piece 
of money from the ground, which was 
placed there for that purpose. 

I saw another boy stand erect, and then 
gradually bend his head backwards till he 


that situation ; he then gradually returned 
himself into his erect position. 

To enable themselves to perform these 
feats, those boys must have repeatedly, and 
for a great length of time, strained them- 
selves in the manner that I saw one of them 


do, by which they increased the contract- 
ible action of all muscles of the back to 
such an extent, that they produced much 
extension of all the very strong ligaments 
which connect the different bones of the 
spine together. These ligaments are so 
strong, that while the body is in its natural 
state, they bear all the most violent actions 
to which men subject themselves without 
any inconvenience. All these alterations 
must be produced before the spine could be 
drawn into the circularform, which in one 
case I saw, and in the other I saw in pro- 
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gress towards the same state, which I be- 
lieve the boy would, in the end, arrive at, 
if he continued to use the means which 1] 
saw him employ; but whether he did so 
1 have no means of knowing. 

Besides producing these alterations, they 
must ha¥e produced so much extension of 
the bee! strong ligaments, which connect 
the ies of the vertebrae together, that 
while the spinal processes were, by this 
most unnatural practice, made to describe 
a circle, the bodies of the vertebre were 
made to describe a circle that was larger 
than the other, by as much as the thickness 
of the whole vertebra, bodies and all. ‘This 
necessarily imp an extension of all the 
ligaments of the spine, to an extent that, 
as we have no opportunity of seeing, one is 
really unwilling to calculate. Moreover, 
there must have been extraordinary exten- 
sion of all the abdominal muscles, in propor- 
tion as the contractile action of the muscles 
of the back was increased ; and, as the per- 
formers were able to place themselves in, 
and remove themselves from, the extraor- 
dinary and unnatural attitudes in which 
they had chosen to place themselves, by the 
action of their own muscles, without any 
ext istance, and entirely by their 
own personal exertions, it is certain that 
they had acquired great strength, flexibility, 
and activity. These are the qualities which 








the people who teach these gymnastic exer- 
cises pique themselves upon communicating 
to their pupils ; and it is also to be observed, 
that they teach them by the very same 


means, viz., by bending themselves “ slowly 
and forcibly , till their knees nearly 
touch the ground, and, rising therefrom 
slowly without any assistance from the 
hands, and by these means giving every 
different flexion of which the joints are 
capable.” 

As the exercises of these gymnasts, 
and the means by which they are taught to 
practise their feats of activity, are now 
identified with the exercises aad means in 
which the tumblers, and other persons of 
a similar description, use to instruct their 
pupils, it remains to show what effects are 
ultimately produced, and must be produced, 
upon those who practise them. Te do this 
effectually, it will be necessary to inquire 
into the structure and uses of different parts 
of the body. Those who are acquainted 
with the subject kuow that the bones are 
the solid basis upon which the whole de- 
pends. The ligaments connect the bones 
with each other, and are so proportioned to 
the bones which they unite, that they allow 
to each joint so much motion as is neces- 
sary to what may, properly, be called its 
natural action, and No morE. The liga- 
ments are, in their own nature, said to be 


inelastic, but have, in reality, a limited 
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degree of elasticity, which adapts them to 
their natural functions ; so that, while they 
are in their natural, healthy state, and duly 
proportioned to the bones which they con- 
nect, they preserve those joints in what may 
be called their natural condition, and they are 
capable of performing all the functions for 
which Nature intended them. ‘These liga- 
ments, when they are forcibly strained be- 
yond the point to which Nature has limit- 
ted their action, pass into a state of high 
inflammation, and then always become pain- 
ful, often dangerous, as they know, by ex- 
perience, who meet with violent sprains, 
and other accidents of a similar nature. 

When these ligaments are acted upon by 
very gentle means, they extend very slowly, 
and without pain; but, having little elasti- 
city, they do not again retract, but remain 
in the state to which they have been unna- 
turally extended. ‘This peculiar property of 
the capsular ligaments has been discovered 
by the people who practise or teach tum- 
bling, and similar exercises, az well as by 
those who teach these gymnastic exercises, 
though none of them know the cause or the 
consequence of what they do; and pique 
themselves upon the great flexibility which 
they give to the joints of their scholars, 
which, before they became scholars, were 
stiff and rigid. ‘The muscles are the pow- 
ers by which all the actions of the body are 
performed: their powers may be increased 
by exercise, and injured by it when carried 
to excess. “In the muscles, as well as in 
other parts, there are certain proportions 
between the size and strength of the mus- 
cles, and the uses to which they should na- 
turaily be applied. ‘This strength may, by 
proper exercise, be increased to a certain 
extent, but, if carried beyond that, becomes 
debility, and injures the party that uses it. 
When a man, whose members, and all their 
parts, ere in a healthy, natural state, takes 
so much exercise as produces fatigue, he 
lays down to rest, and recovers himself, 
because the cessation of action allows all 
the parts to recover their natural tone. 

This may be called the natural state of 
man ; it continues so long as he remains in 
youth and in health, diminishes gradually as 
age and decay approach, when he finally 
sinks into his grave. This is the state of 
man when his life has been active, his 
body healthy, and his exertions natural ; 
but the case is very different with all tum- 
blers, posture-masters, or people who prac- 
tise what are called gymnastic exercises : 
by their preparatory exercises, as they cull 
them, they acquire a certain portion of mus- 
cular strength ; they overstretch the capsu- 
lar ligaments ; and thus produce that great de- 
gree of flexibility in the joints, whtth the 
writer, from whom I have quéted, piques 
himself upon producing ; although it is evi- 











without knowing that great flexibi- 
will ental casing staeny aps his oehon, 
ent ing m 

at 8 future period oftheir lives. 

Those who are competent to understand 
the subject, will perceive that, so long as 
the muscles retain their full strength, they 
are able to support the scholar under the 
exercises he is engaged in, but, when the 
muscles become weak, the joints cre de- 
prived of the extraneous support they had 
derived from the muscles ; they have lost 
the support they naturally and originally 
had from their own natural structure and 
strength, and are no longer able to sup- 
port themselves under their natural exer- 
cise; their debility increases, and goes on 
increasing, till itive lameness ensues, 
and permanent ill health presses the pa- 
tients, in their latter days, into a very mi- 
serable existence. Of this, many examples 
have happened within my own knowledge, 
particularly among those who were con- 
nected with a certain class of theatrical per- 
formances. ‘The changes that take place in 
these amusements, remove some perform- 
ances out of sight, at some times, which, at 
others, are very much followed. This is the 
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ed his health and strength, had no direc 
the 


tendency to shorten his life ; last for 
or fifty years of which he must have li 
in a state that rendered life itself a weari- 
some burden to him, 

The next person I shall mention is Gri- 
maldi, who must be remembered by most of 
those who hear me ; he acted the tlown, and 
other pantomimical characters, at Drury 
Lane, and other theatres. He had a frame 
that was like the body of Hercules, and 
strength that was equal to it, besides more 
activity than any other performer of the same 
description that existed in his time. Four 
years ago he quitted the stage, in conse- 
quence of being rendered incapable of fol- 
lowing his occupation, by the total failure of 
his personal powers; aud on June 30, in 
the present year, he had a benefit at Drury 
Lane Theatre, in which he performed for 
the lest time. The entertainment consisted 
of a selection of popular scenes from the 


tm 
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ease with tumbling, rope-dancinz, and ana- | most approved comic pantomimes,in only one 
logous pursuits. Several years ego these |of which scenes he performed,—the scene a 
were favourite amusements, though now | barber's shop,—from the pantomime called 
but seldom seen. the Magic Fire, in which he played the 

The most remarkable person of that class,|clown. ‘To the performance of that part be 
in his day, was Delphini ; he was a native was led on by Mr. Harley, and was received 
of Venice, and had been a yondolier there,| with shouts of applause. He was much 
Those people, during the Carnival, and on affected ; but, though evidently labouring 
other occasions, employ themselves in prac-| under great bodily imfirmity, he bore up 
tising feats of strength and activity, to stiffly against it, and went through the sceve 
amuse themselves and their countrymen. | with so much humour, that the audience 
Delphini became so eminent in these pur- | laughed as heartily as of old, and were so 
suits, that he relinquished his gondola, and | delighted with his song, that there was a 
betook himself to the stage: he came to) very general call for its repetition. He was 
England sbout sixty years ego, and was/ too much exhausted to obey this call imme- 
employed for several years, both at the Opera | diately, and was, eventually, allowed to re- 
House and at Drary Lane, es a buffo per- tire without repeating it. The other per- 
former, and was, in every respect, the most | formances then went on, and, at their close, 


eminent performer of that kind in his day.|he came forward, and addressed the audi- 
He was the strongest man that | have known, | 
and, in his business, exhibited many feats) 
which no other actor could then perform. 
After he had been long upon the stage, a 
nobleman, to whom he rendered himself 
serviceable, gave him something which en- 
abled him to live without continuing his 
occupation, and he returned into private 
life. The last time I saw him wes about 40 
years ago; he was walking in the streets; he 
was so much debilitated, thet he could 
scarcely place one foot before the other, 
and had every appearance of being in the 
last stage of existence. 1 believed he was 
dead, and always thought of him as one who 
had been destroyed by his Sa nee we ex- 
ertions, till I was surprised, by reading in 


the newspapers, during the present year, j 





dience in the following speech :— 

** Ladies end Gentlemen,—I appear be- 
fore you for the last time. I need not assure 
you of the sad regret with which I say it; 
but sickness and infirmity have come upon 
me, and I can no longer wear the motley. 
bcur years ego I jumped my lest jump, filched 
my last cusiurd, and ate my last sausage. | 
cannot describe the pleasure I felt on once 
more assuming my cap and bells to-night; 
that dress in which | have so often been 
made happy in your applause, and os I 
stripped them off, | fancied that they seem- 
ed to cleave to me. 1 am not so rich a man 
|as | wes, when | was basking ia your favour 
formerly ; for then 1 had always a fowl in 
| one pocket, and sauce for it in the other. I 
|thank you for the benevolence that hes 


(oe see 
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rane you here to assist your old andj will, be injurious to them, in the course of 
faithful servant in bis premature decline. their future lives. In mere instructors, 
Eight-and-forty years have not yet passed whose only cbject is to obtain payment for 
over my head, and I am sinking fast. I | what they communicate, it is a bigh moral 
now stand worse on my legs than I used to duty to do this; but in parents, who, in ad- 
do on my head ; but I suppose I am paying dition to this motive, have the more power- 
the penalty of the course i pursued all my ful stimulus of affection, which prompts 
life; my desire and anxiety to merit your them to seek the lasting welfare of their 
favour has excited me to more exertion children, it isa still more important duty. 
than my Constitution would bear, and, like To all such 1 say most earnestly, that the 
vaulting ambition, | have overleaped myself. | practice of these exercises is, and always 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I must hasten to bid! must be, highly dangerous to children of 
you farewell ; but the pain I feel iu doing | every age ; if they escape from visible in- 
so is assuaged, by seeing before me a dis-| jury while they are receiving instructions, 
proof of the old adage, that favourites have or shortly afterwards, in the decline of life 
no friends. Ladies and Gentlemen, may | they will pass into a premature and debili- 
you and yours ever enjoy the blessings of tated old age ; because, giving to the joints 
health, is the fervent wish of Joe Grimaldi, | that great flexibility which the writer of the 


Farewell, farewell.” * 

He was then led off the stage by his 
son and Mr. Harley, amidst loud cheers, 
and other marks of applause from the 
audience, 

The premature termination of the pro- 


fessional career of two men who were emi- 
nent in their department, may be justly con- 
sidered as @ striking proof of the injuries 
which they will sustain who devote them- 
selves to the injurious prectices which 
have been so improperly recommended to 
general notice as healthy exercises. ‘ihe per- 


sons who teach these exercises, and have a 
strong interest in keeping up the delusion 
that has been created in their favour, may 
say, that the examples which I have pro- 
duced of Delphini and Grimaldi, do not 
prove that ail the persons who practise these 
exercises, meet with the same fate as those 
two unfortunate performers. God forbid 
that they should! The lesson that I mean 
to inculcate, and hope that I shall press 
home to the conviction of those who attend 
to me, is, that these exercises are, in their 
very nature, calculated to produce these 
effects ; and actually will produce them in 
every case, in proportion to the frequency 
with which they use them, and the extent to 
which the practice is carried. Having said 
so much upon this part of the subject, | will 
add nothing more upon that, as persons who 
choose to amuse themselves in those exer- 
cises are masters of their own persons, and 
at liberty to use them as they please ; but I 
have another duty to perform, which I shall 
now proceed to execute according to the 
best of my ability. 

When persons undertake to educate chil- 
dren, even if they are not their own, it is 
incumbent upon them to be careful that 


they do not, with the intention of instruct- | 


| passage 1 have quoted, boasts that it is the 

great object to give, and professes that they 
| have been eminently successful in commu. 
nicating, is the very worst thing that can 
be done. It destroys the natural firmness of 
the capsular ligameuts, which should, under 
| all circumstances, be carefully preserved, to 
secure the power of using the limbs to the 
| best advantage, in every situation of life; 
when that power is wanting, a very trifling 
degree of extra exercise, acting upon the 
|debility that already exists, will render it 
|permanent; every additional quantity of 
| exercise will increase the debility, and, in 
this manner, it will go on until positive de- 
formity is produced to a great extent, as 
weil as lameness, which will be constantly 
on the increase, till it becomes, at last, 
quite incurabie. 

Mauy other practices, besides the gym- 
nastic exercises, as they are called, will 
produce the same kind of lameness: I will, 
at present, ouly mention one ; that is, the 
practice of putting children to stand or to 
sit in stocks, which very commonly pro- 
duces these very serious distortions. No 
man knows better than I do, the extent and 
quantity of mischief that has been produced 
in this way, because much of my time has 
been employed in curing such defects; and 
I have persuaded myself that 1 shall render 
an acceptable service, by producing, on this 
oceasion, an authentic specimen, to show 
the extent to which mischief hes been pro- 
cuced, sometimes by accident, end very 
frequently by the gymnastic exercises, or 
their consequences. 

A young lady, whose friends lived at a 
distance from naden was sent to a day- 
school in the village where they resided, 
when she was old enough to begin her 
education, The school was at a consider. 








ing them in whatcan, at best, be but an/able distance from the residence of her 
amusement, or accomplishment, inflict upon | parents, and she walked to aud from it daily, 
them evils which may, and very frequently | as often as it was necessary for her to do so. 
After she had done so for some time, she 
was perceived to limp ia walking ; this pe- 





* See The Times newspaper, 
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culiarity continued to increase in one of her| vented whatever they practised or knew; 
feet; the inner ancle sunk nearer and nearer the real truth is, that they adopted what- 
to the ground, till, at last, she stood entirely ever they saw was useful from all the peo- 
upon it, and the sole of her foot turned out- ple with whom they had any intercourse ; 
wards towards the right side, and the bones | they reflected upon, and altered what they 
of her leg bent directly forwards at the adopted, till they made it their own, and so 
lower part: as no time was known when far, indeed, may be said to have invented it. 
this peculiarity began, as its progress was, ‘The state of civilization, when the Gre- 
insidiously gradual, and produced no pain at ‘cian republics were formed, was such, that 
any time, and no suddenly striking effect, it) wars were very frequent among them ; trea- 
was suffered to go on unchecked, till the | ties were easily made, and as easily broken, 
child was eight years old. At this time the | 50 that no people could be certain that they 
foot had no power of acting in any manner | should be in safety for any length of time, 
in obedience to the will; but when she! This condition of the people made it neces- 
raised her leg from the ground, the foot sary that all should be qualified, either for 
dropped useless in any direction that acci-| aggression or defence; hence arose the 
dent permitted it to fail. | custom of making every male native of all 
As the child’s foot had never been in a the nations of Greece, acquainted with the 
state to require surgical assistance, it had| use of arms, and every exercise that was 
been neglected till thus late in the day; it | connected with military pursuits. In order 
was said to be a pity that she should be | to do this in the most effectual manner, 
sutiered to go lame all her life, and | wan gymuasia were established in every city, or 
asked to attempt to cure it: I did under- | other places, in Greece, in which the people 
take and perfected the cure so completely, | resided together; these were places in which 
that she acquired the perfect form and com- all the exercises that could be useful were 
plete use of her leg, so that no one could | taught ; and the study was followed with so 
perceive it had ever been defective, but it) much earnestness, that children were led to 
required the constant attention of three them as soon as they could walk ; they were 
years to effect this. It was fortunate for | then taught such gentle exercises as were 
this young lady, that even by this great | adapted to their tender years; as they ad- 
exertion she could be and was restored to| vanced in life, their exercises were increased 
enjoy a comfortable existence for the rest of in power, and as they approached to man- 
her days; it is equally fortunate for others | hood, raised to the full height to which the 
who may pass into the same situation, that | active powers of man could be carried, till 
they may be rescued in their turn; but it! they entered into active life, fully qualified 
will be much more prudent, if those who| to do whatever they might afterwards be 
superintend their education, will preserve | called upon to perform. 
them from falling into such misfortunes, by| As an auxiliary to stimulate all classes of 
preventing them from practising those pre- people to arrive at excellence in these ex- 
tended gymnastic exercises, and several | ercises, prizes were established for the com- 
others that may be equally pernicious.* | petition of the several classes: these prizes 
Those who teach these exercises have | were contended for so frequently, and with 
employed several very shallow artifices to| so much energy, that children of the ages of 
get them adopted in general practice. The | eight, ten, or twelve years, gained prizes in 
most shallow and the most unfounded of| the olympic games. These, and similar fes- 
these artifices has been, to identify them|tivals, occurred so frequently in Greece, 
with the exercises that were practised in| that it was recorded of one candidate, he 
should be understood, I will endeavour to/ gained prizes twelve hundred times in the 
the gymnasia of the Greeks, and they | course of his life. 
have succeeded in giving them the same| Jy these practices, which were either for 
name. To the exercises of the Greeks | use, for pleasure, or to grati’y the ambition of 
these modern practices have not the least|those who acquired honour among their 
resemblance, either in appearance or effect. countrymen, by excelling in these exer- 
As it is of some consequence that this fact | cises, the forms and the muscular powers of 
show what the Grecian gymnastic exercises | the male Grecians were carried to the high- 
actually were. | est degree of perfection. The females were 
The ancient Greeks were the most ex-| prompted to acquire muscular perfection, 
traordinary people of whom we have any | by pursuing a different course. 
actual knowledge: they pretended that they| The Greeks were a religious people, ac- 
were aborigines ; sprung, like plants, from | cording to the notions which they enter- 
the earth on which they lived; and they | tained of religion, ‘Their religion consisted 
asserted that they, themselves, had in-| in festivals in honour of their different divi- 
nities, in sacrifices to those divinities, and 
in processions to the temples in which they 
* See Tue Lancer, Vol. IJ. p. 718. | were worshipped. In these processions, all 
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well-born Grecian females bore a distin-| effects of these exercises, what can be said 
guished part. To lead, or to bear a dis-|of those to which the same name has now 
tinguished part ia a religious procession, ‘been given! their best quality is that they 
was an honour that was competed for with are the tricks of tumblers, calculated to 
the greatest energy. amuse the inmates of a public house ; their 
Dances were an essential part in all these | truest description is that they must produce 
religious ceremonies; and to acquire the | lasting injury to the persons of all who en- 
power of performing these dances, the young | gage in the practice of them, and, therefore, 
females attended the gymnasia, where they | itis hoped they will be avoided by all those 
were taught, with as much anxiety, and as who wish well to the rising generation, 
much constancy, as the males who attended) 1 have now endeavoured only to show 
to acquire a knowledge of their military the bad effects that are, and must be, pro- 
exercises; and the consequence was, that duced by the practices that have been de- 
each sex attained perfection in its own pe-! scribed ; in future discourses, I shall endea- 
culiar exercises. ‘he females practised your to show by what practices the strength 
their dances, and other exercises, con-|and agility which, it is pretended, may be 
stantly, with a desire to arrive at excellence, acquired vy these exercises, may in reality 
because their festivals were frequent; and | be produced. 
on the approach of each, the prwoers 4 
arrangements for it were made, by choosing 
those who were most eminently skilled | 
| 





the exercises that were requisite to fill the 
different parts at that time ; hence it fol- 
lowed, that to fill a distinguished part in a 
religious procession, proved the possession 


of superior beauty, elegance, and other Tothe Kéher of Tas Lancer. 


accomplishments. As this right was strenu-| Srr,—I have seen so many fatal cases of 
ously contended for on every return of the croup,and have tried the same ineffectual re- 
festival, a constant stimulus was kept up by medies which you will see were applied in 
those who last enjoyed it, to keep, and by | the case now sent, (with the assistance of 
all others to get possession of it ; the anxiety blistering,) that 1 determined wo trouble 
to acquire the highest degree of perfection) you with the next I should meet with. 


in these exercises, produced an emulation, Provided you think it worthy a place in 
of which we cannot, at this time, form a your valuable Journal, I shall be very proud 
just opinion. jof its insertion, and to know whether I 
The Olympic games were celebrated once | could possibly have adopted a more effica- 
in four years ; the Nemean, Istryan and Py- cious plan.* 
thian games, were celebrated at different I am, Sir, 
times, so that the celebration of them should Your most obedient servant, 
not interfere with each other, for a desire to Joun Emmerson. 
attend them all was common to all the in- Worsley, October 25th, 1428. 
habitants of Greece; because there they) On Thursday morifng, at ten o'clock, I 
saw these exercises practised in the highest | was calied to R.R.’s son, a fine robust 
perfection, besides every thing else that was child, near three years old, who was labour- 
most interesting in every art then known in| ing under an attack of croup; he had had 
Greece. } ,. |acough and hoarseness some days before, 
_ Besides these great festivals, every Gre-| which were not much noticed by the pa- 
cian city had lesser festivals of its own, in| rents, I found his breathing hurried and 
which the same practices were followed rattling; cough shrill, but not frequent ; 
with equal energy, but not in the same jexpectoration purulent; pulse 160 ; skim 
degree. Each city had its own gymna-| moist; bowels open. I immediately bled 
sium, in which the same exercises were |},im to three ounces; had six leeches applied 
taught and practised with the Same Care, ‘to the breast ; put him into a warm bath for a 
and the same constancy ; attention to them | quarter of an hour, had him taken out, wiped, 
was an important portion of the great busi-|aoq wrapped in warm blankets; and gave 
ness of every person's life ; first as @ pupil | him ten grains of pulv. ipecac. in alittle warm 
to learn ; next as an adept to practise; and, | water, and to drink freely of warm water 
in the en, as a spectator, interested in the | afterwards. This not acting immediately 
success of those who were rising into notice | | got, from the house of a lady in the 
as he was on the decline ; and as all this was neighbourhood em euate mixtuce of Via 
connected with the feelings of their religion, aullegnial of <a. ipecac. aa, 3ss., and gave 
it produced something more like an univer ‘ 
sal passion in favour of their gymnastic ex- 
ercises than any thing that can now be seen,| * We shall offer a few practical remarks 
or even imagined, Compared with Goie Croup in an early Number.—Ep, L, 
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him a ful every ten minutes, till 
it prod free vomiting; he took it all. 
He had an enema administered, I now 
sent him down a mixture of antim. tart. gr. j. 
aq. pure 3j., to take a teaspoonful every 
three hours ; this produced a good deal of 
nausea, and once or twice vomiting, with 
profuse sweating. I saw him again in 
‘the evening; much the same as in the 
morning. I again took away three ounces of 
blood, and gave him pulv. jalap, gr. xv, in 
a little water; the bowels were purged the 
following morning twice, about six o'clock. 
Friday morning, ten o'clock. He appears 
much worse in every respect; the face is 
= and ghastly ; his breathing is very la- 

ious, and he is very restless. 1 then 
determined, as a last resource, to give him 
calomel, gr. iij. every third hour. He took 
one dose, but died at half-past three o’clock 
in the afternoon. 





QUACKERY IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 


To the Editor of Tne Lawcer. 


Sin,—I have great pleasure in learning, 
from a late Number of your valuable Jour- 
nal, that a surgeon, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, hes taken up the subject of 
quackery which has of late attained so great 
a height in the north of England. 

I do not intend (at this time at least) to 
enter into any details of the great extent 
to which this unlawful system has been 
carried, but from the increasing evils 
which deily arise from it in this part of the 
equatry, 1 hope to be the means of prompt- 
ing some okler and more able practitioner 
to take the subject in hand. Few coun- 
tries, if any, I believe, are more cursed 
with bone-setters, and such like, than the 
county of Northumberland ; and [ have 
often wondered that no one has attempted 
to put a stop to such a system before this 
time. These empty braggerts, it is well 





known, take a!l accidents under their care ; 
and we have many proofs, many serious | 
proofs, that the greater part which fa!l under | 
their hands are discharged with such limbs, 
and such specimens of treatment, that any 
pupil who had only been six months in the 
profession would be ashamed to look at 
them. 

The medical men of Blythe I would 
now directly call upon to support that dig- 
nity which their profession demands, and 
annihilate those illiterate ‘‘ fungi’ which 
have so lately sprouted up among them : it is 
well known in the county that one of these 
{lately deceased) after having served an 
apprenticeship to a linen-draper, com- 
menced in that town, and that, during his 
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lifetime, , out of number, crowded to 
his house—that since his death, a re- 
lative, considering himself due heir to his 
practice, having placed the word ‘ Surgeon’ 
on his door, has commenced with all the 
confidence of a medical man of fifty years’ 
standing, to the great injury of the regular 
practitioner, and still more so to the poor 
suffering individuals who fall under his care: 
the same also may be said of several other 
towns and villages in the county. Hoping 
then that some means may soon be employ- 
ed to improve the state of the medical pro- 
fession in this county, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours most respectfully, 
A Surcson-Apornecary. 
Newcastle, Oct. 1, 1828. 





PHRENOLOGY. 


To the Editor of ‘Tue Lancet. 


Strx,—I am induced to notice the article 
of your Birmingham correspondent, not be- 
couse it contains any very new or very 
powerful objections to phrenology ; but be- 
cause some of your readers who know no- 


jer ae A ae 
| thing of the subject may be prejudiced by 


assertions which are allowed to remain un- 
contradicted. Though, like a late statesman, 
he is not easily answered, from the difficulty 
of finding the strong point of his argument— 
** no man knows where to have him.” I hope 
to induce your non-phrenological readers 
to seek the opinions of phrenologists in 
their own works, not in those of their op- 
ponents, to examine for themselves, taking 
nothing on trust ; and if they do so, we are 
not afraid of the result. 

The first paragraph of A'sarticle contains 
the commou accusation of quackery, which, 
as it is merely an assertion, may be met 
with a denial, and calling u him to pro- 
duce his evidence. I would, however, sug- 
gest that if, as he says, and | believe, the 
present age is so superior to those which 
have preceded it in scientific and metaphy- 
sical accuracy, the time was ill chosen for 
founding a delusive science, and that the 
gradual, but steady, progress of phrenology, 
from its discovery to the present moment, 
affords a fair inference that it does not de- 
serve to be classed with alchemy, and the 
other follies, which, as A truly says, would 
consign their professors to merited con- 
tempt. 

lf when & says it is impossible, from cir- 
cumstances of uncontrollable force, to trace 
the connection between the developments 
of the brain and mental emotions, and in- 
tellectual operations, he means that we 
cannot observe any physical connexion, Lt 
admit that he is right, and po phrenologist 
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ever maintained the contrary; byt if he 
will, with Dr. Brown, whose excellent work 
he subsequently quotes, understand the 
cause to signify universal antecedeace, and 
effect universal succession, I deny the im- 
possibility, and confidently appeal to the 
humerous facts clearly before the public. 
If ‘any one of the various and blended 
emotions by which the mind of man is liable 
to be agitated, may give rise to any con- 
ceivable action, or train of actions,’’ then 
there is an objection, not merely fatal to 
phrenology, but to the science of mind alto- 
gether ; but how an emotion of benevolence 
can give rise to murder, or one of hatred to 
an act of kindness, must be left for him to 
explain. 
ut the point to which I principally 
object is his description of the operations of 
the phrenologist. ‘* Taking it for granted,” 
says he, “‘ that his general doctrine is cor- 
rect, and that the mental affections are indi- 
cated by certain elevations of the brain,” &c. 
Now, Sir, your correspondent knows 
something of the matter, or he does not. 
If he does, he must be aware that a peculiar 
development in some of his schoolfellows, 
induced Gall, when a boy, to examine the 
skulls of persons of marked character, and 
that no organ was stated as ascertained till 
many cases concurred to prove, and none to 
controvert it, If he knew this, he has mis- 
represented, and if he did not, he ought not 


to have written upon a subject of which he 


was wholly ignorant, All which the phre- 
nologist “* finds, or pretends to find,” are cer- 
tain elevations which, having been found 
in every examined skull of persons who have 
been distinguished for any peculiarity of 
character, he believes to be indicative of 
similar character in the individual under 
examination ; and he thinks it hard, when 
he appeals to facts, to show that a thing is 
to be met with arguments a privri, to show 
that it cannot be, and still harder to find any 
attention given to unsupported assertions 
that it is mot. Most of your readers, I pre- 
sume, have profited enough by observation 
(whether phrenological or not) to form a 
tolerably correct notion of the characters of 
those with whom they are in the habit of 
frequent intercourse ; though I shall not be 
so rude as to contradict 4, by affirming 
that to him, “after very protracted obser- 
vation, even a loose conception is more than 
barely possible.” 

All phrenologist sadmit the influence of 
mixed motives, and the very nomenclature 
shows that it is one of the most important 

arts of their science. All admit the ina- 


uence of education in the formation of cha- | 
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but merely say, ‘ show us a head, and we 
will tell you how the wearer ia likely to act 
and feel in such and such asituation.” But 
they also say, that there are naturul differ- 
ences of talents and disposition which nei- 
ther education nor circumstances can per- 
feetly assimilate, and that some minds take 
Suggestions more easily than others; that 
no change of situation would have made 
Hampden, Strafford—or Strafford, Hampden ; 
and that 4 might have sat for his whole life 
in Newton's chair, and in Newton’s garden, 
and have seen every a fall from every 
tree, without having his ideas carried up to 
the theory of gravitation, or beyond that of 
a dumpling, 

As far as I can understand your corres- 
pondent, he has mistaken the phrenological 
doctrine of firmness, which may be well 
given in the words of Sterne :—‘ That qua- 
lity which would bave been called firmness 
in a good cause, and obstinacy in a bad 
one.” It is sufficient to say, that steadiness 
and unimpressibility, and their absence, in 
persons of otherwise similar dispositions, 
are so common, that nearly every one may 
find examples, even in his own family, If 
© has uot perceived any instances, all that 
I cau say is, that I am sorry for him, and 
hope he will look again. His observations 
on the character of Othello are correct 
enough; but the immediate emotion of 
Othello towards Cassio, would be ascribed 
by a phrenologist, not to firmness, but to 
destructiveness, Othello acts before he has 
time to cool, Had he pursued his revenge 
half a dozen years, unchanged end unmiti- 
gated, we should say that firmness must 

ave been a leading point in his character, 

What I have said, I trust, is sufficient wo 
show that your correspondent is not entitled 
to conclude with the very triumphant hope, 
that, ‘‘ from the above observations, all unpre- 
judiced minds will admit the insufficiency 
of phrenological evidence ;” and that, whe- 
ther pbrenology be founded on a rock or the 
sand, it stands just as it did a week ago, 
as far as regards his attack upon it. Should 
he resume his pen, I would submit to him, 
that a little more attention to politeness will 
not blunt the edge of his wit, or diminish 
the weight of his arguments. Such terms as 
* shallow ong al ** resolute quacke- 
ry,” and the like, do not help a good cause, 
and make a bad one worse. And, as to 
phrenology being ‘‘ derided by the wise,” 
and supported alone by “* resolute quacks,” 
I beg bim to turn to page 217 of the Numn- 
ber in which his article appeared, and if, 
after having done so, he repeats his accusa- 
tion of ignorance and imposture, | have no 


racter, and of circumstances in directing|more to say of him; but the public will 


our actions. They do not pretend from an 
inspection of the head to say what events 
have brought the mind to its present state, 


judge between us. 


I am, Sir, 


yor obedient servant, 
Temple, Nov, 17. 
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CHERRATTAH. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sin,—It has long been a matter of sur- 
prise to me, that the cherrattah, which has 
been held from time immemorial in great 
estimation by the natives of Bengal, and the 
European residents, especially by the medi- 
cal officers, as a very efficacious deobstruent 
and stomachic medicine, should not have 
been introduced into the practice of this 
country, especially as the variety of dys- 
pepsia, for which it is considered a specific, 
(accompanied with, and probably dependent 
on, sluggishness, or an overloaded state of 
the liver,) is as prevalent in this country as 
in the East Indies. It is said, the effects 
of the cherrattah are not, like the stomachics 
in general use, confined to the stomach, but 
are extended to the other abdominal viscera, 
particularly the liver, which it deterges, or, as 
Dr. Currie observes, ‘‘ emulges,” and this I 
belive to be the case ; for 1 have observed 
the feces, during its use, to be well charged 
with bile, and the complexion to become 
clear. Although not aperient, it evidently 


LACERATION OF THE BRAIN. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—Presuming that the following case 
of laceration of the brain, without fracture 
of the cranium, will be deemed worthy of 
notice, | send it for insertion in Taz Lan- 
cer, and am, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 
T. W. Wanssroven. 

Fulham, Nov. 9th, 1828. 


The late Mr. Dunn, a corpulent man, was 
thrown from his horse on Fulham Bridge, 
by an errand cart, driven furiously against 
him. ‘The horse and his rider were preci- 
pitated with great violence by the force of 
the shock, and Mr. Dunn was taken to the 
nearest inn, in a state of insensibility, and 
|eontinued so for siz days, when he expired. 
The examination of the brain was performed 
seventeen hours after death ; the following 
appearances were noted. 

Considerable extravasation of blood be- 
neath the scalp, posteriorly. (A complete 
| tendinous origin of the occipito frontalis.) 
| Aconsiderable effusion of serum between 





prevents an accumulation of feces in the the dura mater and arachnoid tunic: en 
lower portion of the intestinal canal ; which, | extravasation of blood between the dese 
as a late writer observes, is a common | mater and calvarium, op 
cause of disorders of the stomach and head, ‘and lower part of the right 


ite the posterior 
at the same time it promotes digestion. | paratively slight extravasation of blood be- 
The medicinal virtues of this herb are im-| tween the dura mater and skull, on the left 
Tene paced Shades ia 0 very, qrotetal | naiine, neceeiet lok, epee She seers 
bitter, but the natives prefer the decoction | "Gncbediies  ertona mater, an univer- 
made by gently boiling half an ounce of the sal effusion of serum, extravasation of blood 
Saute te sapere - te ae heres jon the pia mater, covering the side of the 
. 85 ecoc- | right hemisphere, but to no considerable 
pane? ve Nm oo } wa men - ian ‘extent ; on examining the right hemisphere, 
ree times @ day. e extract, WHICH | the extravasation of blood is not continued 
also contains the virtues of the herb im jnto the substance of the brain. Plexus 
creat spas y Alay thy ha = _°f choroides empty; the third ventricle full 
pills. it is likewise given Dy the 1a0 | of water ; a slight extravasation of blood in 
panne Sn cums ulmi tte mide iron of he bi ong 
p ; /On removing the brain from the base, the 
Oe ae es eas has | cereremtion ftbed aren he eta 
; but, »ib and brain was found to universal on the 
ne Mtg tie ine agp eT | outer side of the right hemisphere, but not 
of the chenetah as a enke motielen The parsey wo Seance re <a : Ty _— 
. on . 
author of the work on tropical diseases, also a elues af tes tala henttalont, and a. 
map a —_ cept sy Neg | siteto the external seat of injury, a surface, to the 
son, the author of a treatise on the Maivern tent of th inches i agth ‘ 
waters, says that, from the very beneficial eer A, tema The stele of the ale 
effects it had on himself, it is a valuable | mater full of blood. It appears that the la- 
addition to the class of stomachic medi- cergtion took place on the opposite side of the 
cines. | brain to that on which the blow was received. 
| The concussion, therefore, must have been 
tremendous. The only external mark of in- 
jury was a slight abrasion of the scalp on 
| the left side of the head, near the lamdoi- 
dal suture, occasioned by the hard gravelled 
road on which he fell. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Tuomas Barer. 


Stamford Street, Blackfriars, 
Nov, 15, 1828, 





CRITICISM OF PUBLIC FUNCTIONARIES. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, December 13, 1828. 


Ir is evident that, so long as human na- 
ture is constituted as it is, the limits be- 
tween fair and unjustifiable comment on the 
blunders of physicians and surgeons can 
never be justly estimated, or distinctly ap- 
prehended, by the parties who heve ex- 
posed themselves to animadversion. The 
law of all communities regulated by civil 
institutions declares, that no man should 
be a judge in his own cause ; but by a law 
of human nature, antecedent to all civil in- | 
stitutions, almost every man feels disposed 
to judge favourably of his own capacity, 
and to regard any opinion, or act, tending 
to a differeat conclusion, as malicious and 





| 


unjustifiable. From the earliest period at | 
which critics began to exercise their func- | 
tions, down to the latest instance in which | 


ignorance or bad taste may have been 
censured and exposed, perhaps a case never 
yet occurred in which an author acquiesced 
in the justice and propriety of his flagella- | 
tion, The respect which a man entertains | 
for his own understanding, like the ten- 
derness wherewith he regards his own flesh, 
may be a feeling in which no other indivi- 
dual can participate ; but he is commonly 
as ready to resent any disparagement of the 
one, a8 to resist any unprovoked aggression 
on the other. Jupiter, says the fuble, has 
slung one bag on a man’s back, containing 
his own infirmities, and another bag on his 
chest, containing the infirmities of other 
men. Hence an attempt to alter the posi- 
tion of these bags is supposed to be natu- 
rally resented, and resisted by the party who 
carries them, as an outrage on the laws of 
the animal economy. It is an attempt to 
turn a man’s back upon himself; an act of 
violence, which, though, if we may credit 
a celebrated authority, the body politic once 
meditated committing upon itself, it would 
No, 276, 
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be unjust and indecorous, supposing the 
bags of the fable to form part and parcel of 
our bodies natural, for one man to perpe- 
trate upon another. Happily, however, for 
the interests of the literary republic, there 
is not only all the difference in the world 
between attacks upon the person and upon 
the understanding of an author, but this dif- 
ference has been fully recognised by our 


courts of justice, which have refused, in 


cases of offences against the laws of good 
writing, to interfere with the jurisdiction of 
the courts critical, and have left the offen- 
ders to be judged and punished at discre- 
tion by the arbiters of literary taste. If 
the criticism be unfair, the legitimate court 
of appeal is the public. 

The same observations, which apply to 
criticism on a man’s literary compositions, 
are equally applicable to criticism on his 
scientific pretensions. Whether we show, 
by quotations and comments, that an au- 
thor has written a bad book, or demonstrate, 
by facts and comments, that a physician or 
surgeon is ignorant of his profession, criti- 
cism is, in either case, directed against the 
incapacity of the party, and tends, in either 
case, to disparage his intellectual qualifica- 
tions. The comments will in both cases, 
of course, be regarded as unjustifiable, and 
the critics denounced as libellers by the 
persons subjected to criticism ; but whether 
the ignorance of those who undertake the 
care of the public health is entitled to 
greater protection than that of authors, 
whose compositions are calculated to mis- 
lead or vitiate the taste of their readers, is 
a question which has not yet been decided 
in acourt of justice. This question has not 
been judicially decided, because, hitherto, 
no case, in which the ignorance of a physi- 
cian or surgeon has been made the subject 
of comment in Tus Lancer, bas ever been 
brought into a court of justice, and, before 
the establishment of ‘Tux Lancer, reports 
of cases occurring in our public Hospitals 
were never published, Our readers are 

Z 
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aware, that we have never commented on |has never directly decided on the partic 

errors occurring in private practice, except lar case of a physician, or surgeon, sup- 
where such errors have been made the sub- | posing himself to be too roughly handled by 
ject of an action at law, as in the case of a medical critic; because, hitherto, phy- 
Stan ey, the Hospital Surgeon, who mistook sicians and surgeons, who have considered 
a piece of flint, of nearly two inches in dia- themselves aggrieved by the publicity given 
meter, and at the distance of more than one to their mishaps, have deemed it wiser to 
inch from his patient’s entire patella, for a| appeal to a medical than to a legal tri. 
portion of that patella; and they are aware» bunal. But the analogy between criticism ou 
also, of the grounds upon which we have con- cases of mala praxis ia surgery ot medicine, 


fmed our criticisms to the blunders of Hos-) and criticism on despicable literary compo- 
pital functionaries. Now, we ask,upon what! sitions, seems to us to be complete, as far 
principle the physicians and surgeonsof pub- as the courts of law have carried the prin- 
lic hospitals can be entitled to greater indul- ciple of damnum absque injurid, as applied to 
gence from medical journalists, than authors | the loss sustained by authors in the latter 
who endeavour to instruct, or entertain the cases; and upon grounds of public expedi- 
public by their scientific or literary produc- —_ that principle might be carried still 
tions are allowed by law toclaim from literary further, in the case of incompetent surgeons 
journalists? Are they more exempt from and physicians. The courts of law will not 
error! If it can be shown that blunders are | protect an author, however dammified in his 
never committed by these persons, then we | literary reputation, against his critic; and 
admit that every thing in the shape of se- | why? Because, if they cramped observa- 
vere comment on hospital practice must be tions upon suthors and their works, the pub- 
unjustifiable, because, by the cappeaition, |tte might suffer in their pockets, and in 
such comment must necessarily be unjust. | their literary taste, by the purchase of worth- 
But if, on the other hand, it be matter of | less books. Apply this principle to criticism 
notoriety that cases are frequently, aye, on medical or surgical practice, and by how 
constantly, occurring, in which the health | east the health and lives of the public are 
and lives of patients are destroyed by the | of more importance than their advancement 
negligence and ig of hospital func-|in knowledge, or their literary taste, by so 
tionaries ; if it be matter of notoriety, that much will the Physician ot Surgeon, whose 
the election of these functionaries is fre- practice is animadverted upon, be less en- 
quently an afiair of family interest and in- titled than the author to the interference of 
trigue, depending, not on the pre-eminent a court of law against his critic. The ia- 
scientific attainments of the person elected, competent physician or surgeon may be 
but on the fiat of some individual, incapa- damuified in his pocket by the criticism, 
ble of judging of such attainments, or, if and so may the incompetent author; the 
capable, biassed by considerations wholly ‘physician or surgeon may have nothing but 
distinct from, and inconsistent with, the in- his professional skill, however slender, to 
tegests of a charitable institution ;—if such rely upon; and the literary powers, how- 
facts be notorious, and capable of proof,—in ever despicable, of the author, may be his 
what respect does an incompetent hospital sole means of subsistence ; but, where the 
funetiunary deserve greater indulgence at public is a gainer by the exposure of false 
the hands of a journalist, than an ignorant pretension, the loss of the individual ex- 
or vapid writer? or, upon what principles of posed is held by the law to be damnun 
Jaw or reason is he entitled to ssk for greater absque injurid,—a loss entitled to no repara- 
immunities! The law, as we have ented, | henrme tee whch ho agit to ence 
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It is perfectly clear, that if a physician 
or surgeon write a book’ on a professional | 4 Treatise on the Diseases of the Bones. By 
subject, he is just as liabie as any other) Bexsamin~ Bett, Fellow of the Royal 
author, to be publicly taxed with ignorance ;| College of Surgeons of Edinburgh and 
and that however damnified by the criticism,| London. Edinburgh. Blackwood. 810. 
aye, though his fee-book may have been| pp. 294 1898. 
rendered carte blanche by the castigation, he 
cannot tecover damages, in a court of law, | 5 
cguaat C9 Gls, Provided the censure, or) nit, all its sanatory, as well as mor- 
— the ridicule to which he may have been 'bid, processes ate carried on, surgeons 
subjected, arise fairly out of the subdject- not haviag an opportunity of observing the 
ananehi and cannot be taken to be directed | in.mediate effects of remedies, have im- 
sgainst the private ot moral character of the }ihe4 a notion that art can effect little or 
men. And # court of law would not, in nothing in diseases of the osseous tissue ;— 
such a — enter into the question, whe- that, in fact, every thing must be left to the 
o- the criti¢ was, or was fot right, in his pis medicatrix nature. Hence, although we 
view o the merits of the work; but, if it have many excellent systematic works on 
appeared that he had not traveled out of the 41, pathology of the bones, it is strongly 
work he criticised, for the purposes of slan- . 


From the comparatively low organization 
botie, and the consequent slowness with 


‘ impressed on our minds that there is, gene- 
br = ae say on @ plea of the general issue, rally speaking, a want of information on 
rect a verdict for the defendant. Now the this subject, atising from the causes we 


only difference between the case just put,and 
those under disoussion, which, to a certain 
extent, may be considered prime impressionis, 
is that whereas in the former the thing 
criticised is a published composition ; in| 
the latter, the thing criticised is an opera- 
tion publicly performed. ‘The loss to the in- 
dividual is likely to be equal, whether he be 
shown to have betrayed ignorance of the! 
principles of his profession in a written 
composition, or unskilfulness in the prac- 
tice of it ns a public operation ; and the | 
gain to the public is greater in the latter | 
case than in the former, inasmuch as the | 
safety of the community is more direetiy | 
compromised by the incompetency of a 
public operator. 
who criticises a public operation, would be 


as fully entitled to a verdict, as he who eri- 





Upon these principles, he 


ticises @ written composition on a medical | 


subject, supposing him to meet an action | 
for damages by a plea of the general issue ; | 
a fortiori would he be entitled to a verdict, 
supposing him to be able to plead and sus- 

tain a justification of the truth of the mat- 

ter, whereby the reputation of the party 

criticised is supposed to be damnified, 


have alluded to. 

The method of classification, which the 
author has adopted in describing the di- 
seases of bone, is as follows :— 


“TI, The first head includes the various 
kinds of inflammation to which bone and its 
membranes are subject, viz.—1. Inflamma- 
tion of the periosteum.—2. Inflammation of 
the surface of bone —3. Inflammation of 
the internal structure, or interstitial in- 
fiammation of bone.—4. Suppurative in- 
flammation of bone.—5. Scrofulous inflam- 
mation of bone.—6. Adhesive inflammation 
of bone. 

lI. Under the second head are included 
the consequences of inflammation, viz.— 
i. Abscees in bone.—%. Ulceration of 
ne.—3. Mortification of bone. 

Ilf. The third head includes those affec- 

tions of bone which apparently depend 
upon a morbid condition of its assimilating 
vessels.—1. Softening of bone.—2. Brittle- 
ness of bone.—3. Interstitial absorption of 
bone —4. Interstitial deposition and en- 
largement of bone.—Atrophy or wasting of 
bone, 
IV. The fourth head includes those pre- 
ternatural growths from bone, which have 
not been proved to be the result of inflam- 
mation, and which are not of a malignant 
nature. 

V. The fifth head embraces those incura- 
ble diseases which depend upon degenera- 
tion of the osseous? tissue, viz—1. Spina 
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Ventose.—2. Osteo-sarcoma, or Fungus He- 
matodes of bone. 

VI. A sixth head may with propriety 
include those anomalous affections of bone, 
concerning the nature of which little as yet 
is known.—1. Bloody tumour, or aneurism 
of bone.—2. Tumours dependent upon the 
existence of hydatids in the substance of 
the osseous tissue.” 

Mr. Bell makes some interesting re- 
marks on ‘‘ interstitial absorption of bone,” 
a term which he first employed in a me- 
moir, published in 1324, in reference to 
the well-known affection incidental to the 
neck of the thigh bone. The disease, how- 
ever, Mr. Bell informs us, is not peculiar 
to the femur, it is not common to any pe- 
riod of life—in the young it is generally 
confined to the vertebral column—and in 
the middle-aged and elderly its usual seat 
is the cervix femoris. We regret that 
we have not space for the whole of the 
author's remarks on this subject, both as 
regards the local peculiarities of the affec- 
tion as well as its general characteristics. 
But, in the opinion of Mr. Bell, it is im- 
portant to notice that— 

“ Atan early period of life, or even in 
adult age, when, from habit, the body has 
been suffered to incline on the side, beyond 
the proper centre of gravity, the unequal 
pressure of one vertebra upon another, on 
the side to which the tendency to inclina- 
tion has occurred, occasions, in the first 
instance, a partial absorption of the inter- 
vertebral cartilages, and subsequently of 
the vertebra themselves.” 


The various diseases enumerated in the 
author’s classification, are separately treat- 
ed of in a brief, yet sufficiently intelli- 
gible manner, and although we do not 
find any thing novel as respects the patho- 
logy of the bones, fet the whole subject is 
so well treated, that in two hundred pages 
of an octavo volume, there is sufficient 
information for general purposes. It is no 
small recommendation to this work, that, 
with a few exceptions, all the morbid con- 
ditions of the osseous tissue which Mr. 
Bell has described, have come under his 
owa observation; the diseases Lave been 





QUESTIONS FOR CANDIDATES, 


studied at the bed side, and in the dissect- 
ing room. Subjoined to the treatise, is a 
catalogue of the preparations illustrative 
of the diseases of bone, contained in the 
museum of the Edinburgh College of Sur- 
geons. The description of these prepara- 
tions is drawn up by Mr. Charles Bell, 
who was, if we mistake not, the original 
possessor of these ‘‘ neese spicimins,” 

The author has fallen into one egregious 
error, which we must take the liberty of cor- 
recting before we conclude our review. In 
a note, at page 191, Sir William Blizard is 
designated “‘ one of the ratuens of sur- 
gery.” One of the Great GRANDMOTHERS 
would have been nearer the truth, 





QUESTIONS PROPOSED TO A CANDIDATE FOR 
THE DEGREE OF M.D. AT EDINBURGH. 


DR. GREGORY'S QUESTIONS, 


Wuar is a muscle ? 

Are the extremities of muscles of the 
same texture as the other parts ? 

Why are the extremities of muscles com- 
posed of tendon ? 

What are the conditions in which a muscle 
exists? 

Do muscles always become relaxed after 
contraction ? 

What are their diseases ? 

What is the colour of a muscle ? 

Is this colour essential? 

Whence is it derived ? 

When the blood is removed, what is their 
colour ? 

Are there any hollow muscles ? 

Have the arteries any muscular fibres ? 

What is the use of them? 

Has not the heart the power of propelling 
the blood 2? 

How do you prove this? 

Are muscular fibres discovered in the 
veins? 

Are there any valves in the arteries? 

Are there any valves in the veins? 

In what part of the body is that? 

How are the veins here subjected to pres- 
sure ? 

What is the cause of paralysis? 

Does the pressure occur at any particular 
part? 
Is there ever any other symptom, besides 
loss of motion, in paralysis ? 





‘FOR THE DEGREE OF M.D. 


If pressure is made on the right lobe of the 
brain, where will paralysis occur ? 

What is that disease called, when, besides 
loss of sense and motion, there is also a 
comatose state ! 

Are paralysis and apoplexy allied to each 
other? 

How do you know this? 

Are there any other diseases of the mus- 
cles? 

What are the symptoms of epilepsy ? 

Are all the muscles of the body always 
convulsed ? 

Are there any symptoms denoting the 
approach of an epileptic fit? 

joes the patient recover immediately, and 
all at once, from the fit? 

What is the definition of rheumatism ? 

Does the disease affect any other part be- 
sides the muscles ? 

Is there any pyrexia in this disease ? 

Is it synocha or typhus? 

What are the causes of this disease ? 

Are there any other causes, when cold is 
not applied ? 

Does the pain ever remain after the py- 
rexia is gone ? 

How does the disease terminate ? 

Does it ever end in suppuration ? 

Does suppuration-ever affect the muscles? 

Does the disease ever terminate in gan- 
grene ? 

Does death ever ensue from this disease ? 

What remedies would you employ ? 

Has the blood, when drawn, any peculia- | 
rity in this disease ? 

jhat is the buffy coat ? 

What is the cause of this separation ? | 

Does the blood, ia such circumstances, 
coagulate faster or slower than usual ? 

What time, in general, does the blood 
take to coagulate ? 

Is it ever longer? 

What other remedies would you use ? 

What diaphoretics would you use ? 

What do you mean by the pulvis opi- 
atus? 

What does this powder contain besides 
opium and ipecacuan ? 

What are the proportions of the ingre- 

dients in ascruple? 

In what dose would you give it? 

W hat inconvenience sometimes arises from 
it ?—does it ever affect the stomach ? 

Are there any hvd consequences ever left 
after the disease 1s cured ? 





Dr. Home's Queries, 


What are the diseases in which the mus- 
cles are affected with spasm ? 

Mention some of them. : 

What are the symptoms of tetanus ? 

Are there any muscles particularly affect- 
ed? 
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What muscles of tie hand are chiefly 
affected ? 
Are the muscles of the lower jaw affect- 
? 


ed 

What are the species of tetanus ? 

What is opisthotonos ? 

What is emprosthotonos ? 

Are the muscles of the abdomen affected ? 

Does tetanus occur more frequently in 
some countries than in others? 

What renders the body more susceptible 
of the disease in these countries t 

What are the causes of it? 

Are there any other causes ? 

Are there any internal causes ? 

Are there any causes applied to the 
bowels? 

How do you know worms are a cause ? 

How does tetanus terminate? 

What are the remedies ? 

How does calomel act? 

Does it act in any other way ? 

But how does it act in general ? 

Has it any other mode of acting ? 

Does opium act in any particular way in 
this disease ? 

How does its action differ? 

In what dose would you give it? 

Who first introduced this remedy into 
practice ? 

Is the warm or cold bath most efficient ? 

How is the cold bath to be administered ? 

What would you do with your patient 
after coming out of the bath? 

What would you do next? 

What would be the effect of opium? 

Bat in what manifest way would it relax 
the spasm ? 


Tr. Hops’s Queriese* 


What are the earths? 

There are more: What is very abundant 
in the soil? 

What others are found more sparingly ? 

How do you know lime from magnesia? 

How do you know them from the action 
of sulphuric acid on them ? 

What are the principal acids ? 

Is there not one furnished very abun- 
dantly by Nature ¢ 

How is sulphuric acid made ? 

What is its composition t 

Does sulphur form any other acid? 

How is it obtained ? 

Is it procured by any other way ? 

What is the chemical action in this case ? 

In this way known, we cannot obtain sul- 
phurous acid pure: What substances very 
readily take oxygen from sulphuric acid? 

W hat is formed by burning sulphur ? 

What is the difference between sulphuric 
and sulphurous acids ? 

a is the natural state of sulpburous 
acid 3 
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What takes place if both the acids are 
exposed to the air? , 
s sulphuric acid, or water, the heaviest ? 


Dr. Monno’s queries, 


How is lime water made ? 

Is it not to be strained ? 

In what diseases is it used ? 

Is it used in any other? 

In what quantity would you give it? 

In dyspepsia; how much ! 

As lime water cannot be given by itself, 
how would you give it? 

Why should it not be given in caleulus ? 
Does it ever augment this size? 

How would you know this by examining 
the calculus ? 

What medicine is chiefly now used in 
calculous complaints? 

If given in large quantities, what inecon- 
venicncies arise ? 

What is its dose ! 

How would you exhibit it? 

How is i 1 to act in this | 
disease ? 








. 


Dr. Duncan, senior—queries, 


What is the name of the disease when! 
there is a collection of water in the thorax ? | 

What are its chief symptoms? 

What is the state of the pulse ? 

You said the patient lies with difficulty 
on his back. 

Why does be breathe more easily in the 
erect posture ? 

What medicines do we use to evacuate 
the water? 

What remedies are used ? 

What is digitalis ? 

In whatéorm is it used? 

How much of the powder would you give ? 

Has digitalis any peculiar effect on the 

Ise ? 

What are the effects of an overdose ? 

This finished my first examination; it 
lasted one hour, and took place at Dr. 
Gregory's house, in April. Iu June, the 
following short examination took place at 
the College in private. 


Dr. Duncay’s queries, 


How many external senses are there ? 

Enumerate them, 

Where is the sense of feeling situated ? 

Are not other parts of the body possessed 
of this sense in a certain degree ? 

How is the sense of feeling diseased ? 


Dr, Home's queries. 
Give an example of the depraved sense of 
feeling ? 
I now received from Dr. Monro the 
following aphorism, to write a commentary 





TREATMENT OF CONCUSSION. 


on, and medical questions from, Dr. Hope» 
and, on the 6th of July, was examined 
thereon. 

** Si rigor incidat febri non intermittente, 
debile jam existente agro, lethale.”— Apho- 
risma. 

«* Quid est irritabilitas? 

“ Au pendet a vi nervosa 1’ — Questio 
Medica. 


After this I received two enses; the one 
from Dr. Rutherford follows; Dr. Gregory's 
is lost. 


“ Mulier 50 annoram, lexioris habitus 
corporis, affectionibus rheumaticis admodum 
obnoxia, tempestate frigida de gravi capitis 
do.ore conqueri cepit, Dolorem hune brevi 
insecuta est oculorum inflammatio, levis 
quidem initio, mox quam gravissimé aucta, 
adeo ut palpebras attollere nequeat, ob 
acerbum et lancinantem dolorem, minima 
admissa luce prorsus intolerabilem reddi- 
tum. Perstat cephalalgia cum acuto cor- 
poris calore, siti magna, cibi fustidio, alvo 
astricto, pulsu interim celerrimo et debili. 

Dicat dominus candidatus. Morbi natu- 
ram. Symptomatum rationem. Prognosin. 
Methodum medendi, cum remediis idoneis 
presenti ezro accommodatis. 


Finally, I have to defend in public my 
Inaugural Dissertation. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
December 6, 1828. 


— Anworrt, Esq., in the Chair. 
TREATMENT OF CONCUSSION, 


Mr. M‘Atptwn, after the re read, 
introduced the subject o » with a 
view of having the opinion of the Society 
upon the most appropriate treatment. As 
far as his own judgment went, he was de- 
cidedly averse to bleeding in the first stage, 
and which he thought, but for the prevailing 
public prejudice in its favour, would not be 
so frequently resorted to. He considered that 
re-action ought to be allowed to take place 
before venesection was thought of. 

Dr. Durrin observed that, during his 
stay at Florence, he had seen the Pro- 
fessor there treat three cases of concussion. 
That treatment consisted in taking away 
small quantities of blood, only a few ounces, 
in the first stage, during complete collapse, 
under the impression that this mode of 
treatment acted as a stimulant to the arte- 
rial blood, The professor considered that, 
in concussion, there was @ congestion of 


Minutes we 
f . 








EXTRACTION OF THE TEETH. 


venous blood in the brain, and that by 
ing in small quantities, the arterial 
circulation was afterwards enabled to go on. 
After re-action took place, he bled freely as 
in other cases. Those three cases did per- 
fectly well. Dr. Saunders, of Edinburgh, 
(Dr. Duffin believed,) had practised the 
same plan of treatment for twelve years. 
He had been in the habit of taking away 
small quantities of blood in the first stage, 
then of giving stimulants, and, afterwards, 
treating the case upon general principles. 

Mr. Bvawer did not think the reason of 
bleeding, either in concussion, compression, 
or ® xy, well understood. Ie was per- 
suaded, that at no time could any additional 
supply of matter be admitted within the 
cavity of the brain. In the cases to which 
he had adverted, the venous circulation 
was, in a great measure, put a stop to; the 
veins of the brain could not empty them- 
selves, therefore the arterial blood was not 
admissible ; hence the redness of face that 
frequently appeared in apoplexy. Upon re- 
moving venous blood, the brain became 
stimulated by the flow of arterial blood into 
it, and which he conoeived to be the only 
mode of stimulating the brain to action. 

Mr. M’Atrty objected to the mode of 
depletion in the first stage, as it was had 
recourse to in this country. It was con- 
sidered nothing, here, to take away twenty 
or thirty ounces of blood. He believed the 
grand point to be, to get the brain stimu- 
lated; and if the opivion of the Society 
was, that small bleedings would do that, 
and was the only means, he could hare no 
hesitation in receiving such a decision. 

The Presipent wished to know what 
stimuli were given, eithér on the continent, 
or at Edinburgh, after the small bleedings. 

Dr. Durrin did not sey that the pro- 
fessor at Florence gave stimuli, but that Dr. 
Saunders had done so. 

Dr. Sante, as far as he was capable of re- 
collecting, believed Dr. Saunders had in- 
formed him, that, in treating cases of this 
sort, he had always taken into consideration 
the idiosynerasy of the patient, and the his- 
tory of his constitution ; that he had even 
seen gout producing epilepsy, and all the 
symptoms of apoplexy ; and that, in such a 
case, he should not treat the patient as he 
should a patient under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Dr. Apprson considered, that if this 
were so, it was a mode of treatment ex- 
tremely liable to be misconceived. If an 
apoplectic gouty subject was to he treated 
differently to other subjects, the case 
might be greatly endangered. As to 
bleeding being the means, and the only 
means, of increasing the circulation of 
the brain, this was a misconception. It 
was well known that there were other 
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stimulants which excited both the heart 
and arteries to increased action. In the 
treatment of all cases, the symptoms were 
first to be looked at, and then the con- 
stitution of the patient. The principles 
applicable to the treatment of a gouty 
subject, were generally and precisely those 
applicable to all apoplectic patients. With 
regard to the doctrine of incompressibility 
of the brain, too much stress had been 
laid upon this. There was the foramen 
magnum, and the different foramina for 
the exit of the nervous system, into 
which, or partly through which, it was 
possible the brain might be urged by an in- 
creased admission of arterial, and detention 
of venous blood, and who could say how 
slight a pressure of the brain into these 
foramina, might not disturb the functions of 
the organ ? 

Mr. Burwer believed, that if an addi- 
tional supply of arterial blood was ad- 
mitted, it was only in consequence of an in- 
creased rapidity of the circulation ; and that 
if any more than the ordinary quantity of 
the venous blood was detained in the brain, 
then a proportionate quantity of arterial was 
prevented entering it. Here the discussion 
ended. 





EXTRACTION OF THE TEETH. 


Since the publication of Mr. De la Fons’ 
paper on Extraction of the Teeth, we have 
received a variety of communications on the 
subject; and although we are far from 
deeming it unimportant, we have not space 
for ail which our numerous correspondents 
have written. It may, in good truth, be said 
of tooth-vrawing as of writing—that every 
man has a fashion of his own, 

Mr. Bedingfield of Stowmarket, in writing 
to us, says that, while he admits the gene- 
ral reasoning of Mr. De la Fons, on the su- 
periority of the key-instrument to be cor- 
rect, yet he contends there are some cases 
in which the forceps are indispensable, as 
in the removal of the incisors. The key- 
instrument, which Mr. Bedingfield employs, 
is constructed with a kind of bridge fulcrum, 
so that pressure is made on the teeth ad- 
joining that about to be extracted, and the 
injurious effects of pressure are obviated by 
attaching a piece of cork to the fulcrum. 

*« The space left in the cushion (says Mr, 
Bedingfield) readily allows of the alveolar 
process being sufficiently broken down by 
the tooth only, as it is drawn laterally from 
its socket: whereas, when the decayed tooth 
is itself made the fulcrum, the cushion of 
the common key-instrument is crushing the 
alveolar process in one direction, while the 
fang of the tooth is breaking it in another ; 
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the alveolar process is, as it were, placed | incision with a common scalpel, he used 
within a vice.” P ‘Pl Blizard’s knife, which he whibirew, and 
Mr. T. Warner, of Cirencester, on the | introduced four times before completing the 
other hand, writes thus :—“ the forceps, if| incisions. ‘Ihe staff was held by Mr. Vin- 
properly made, and properly applied, will| cent, and some delay, in the course of the 
remove teeth with much less present and | operation, was occasioned, in consequence of 
subsequent pain than the key-instrument, | Mr. Vincent, from & motion of the nt, 
and likewise as speedily.” The forceps used |and perhaps too intensely observing the 
by Mr. Warner, are of different kinds— | course of the knife, permitting the staff to 
adapted to the various teeth. slip out of the bladder, by which the opera- 
Mr. Prouse of Bristol says that, in the | tor conceived he had cut into the neck of it, 
course of many t aoad practice, he has “‘ ex-| when, in fact, he bad mot. After the in- 
tracted hundreds, not to say thousands,” of | cisions were completed, the stone was easily 
teeth with a pair of forceps of about five|extracted. It was a flat lithic acid stone, 
inches in length, bent almost to a right an-/@ quarter of an inch thick, three-quarters 
gle, arched and notched in the claws, so that of an inch broad, and rather more than an 
it is easily passed over the crown of the inch in length. From the application of 
tooth without touching it: and, when it is | the scalpel to the perineum, to the extrac- 
fixed, *« the obtuse points of the claws hold | tion of the stone, four minutes and forty 
the tooth sufficiently firm, without breaking | seconds elapsed ; another minute was oc- 
it.” The forceps are made strong in the | cupied in ascertaining that nothing further 
jaws, but tapering from the joint to the | remained in the bladder. The boy was then 
handles, by which means they are rendered | removed to bed, and up to the writing of 

elastic and prevent too great pressure on | this report, has continued to do well. 
the teeth. For the large molar teeth, Mr,| Castrution.—Mr. Earle removed, on the 
Prouse employs a larger and stronger pair |same day, the testicle of Thomas Wells, 
of forceps, with jaws of about an inch and ®t. 24, in consequence of extensive scro- 
half in length. |fulous disease. ‘The patient has enlarged 
In addition to the above, we have re-|scrofulous knee-joints, and is, altogether, 
ceived a communication from Mr. Knox,|out of health. About a year ago he had 
with a drawing of his “ improved forceps,” | the opposite testicle removed, owing to 
which appears to us to possess considerabje|the same disease. Three arteries were 
merit. taken up, and the patient removed to bed. 
The testicle, which was the size of a large 
fist, when cut into after it was removed, 
presented, in part, a healthy appear- 
ance, from which, if the morbid parts could 
pdaregs a have been thrown, Mr, Earle thought might 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. | have retained the power of secretion, but 
—_— he was induced to perform the operation, 


List of Patients admitted under the care of in consequence of the declining health of 


hi Joy. 27. the patient. : 
Bh. Karts, Bes Greatly to the advantage of the pupils, 


Harley's Ward, No. 2.—W. Darley, wt. 16, | and, consequently, much to the credit of the 
calculus in the bladder. : operator, no ove was permitted to surround 

Baldwyn's Ward, No. 6.—John Quin, et. | him during these operations ; consequently, 
36, extensive ulecration of both legs. the pupils had a distinct view of the opera- 
‘ No. 7.—John \ ines, wt. 50, large slough- | tions from all parts of the theatre, ‘This is 
ing ulceration of the right groin. as it ought to be, and an example whieh it 
: Sitwell’s Ward, No. 2.—Sarah Hicks, xt. is sincerely to be hoped all the surgeons 
68, cancer over the radius of the left fore- | wii) foliow. 








arm. 

Elizabeth's Ward, No. 5.—Ann Grant, xt. 
19, injury to the dorsal vertebra. 

A few others, with slight injuries, princi- 
pally to the knees, as well as some common 
a wate nor Me enereal Wards. dmitted William Hurst, xtat. 22, was admitted 
the two last * takin he dace tee Of | into Colston’s Ward, Nov. 17, at haif-past 

jo CWO tase eKing-tn Gays. three p.w., with a lacerated wound of the 
scalp and periosteum, over the external 
angle of the left eye. A small portion of 
the bone was exposed, on which the com- 
On Saturday Mr. Earle performed the} mencement of a fracture was visible. He 
operation of Lithotomy on ‘Thomas Cooper, | had fallen from the roof of a house, several 
@ boy eight years of age; after making an| stories high, whilst feeding pigeons. Was 


FRACTURE OF THE BASIS CRANIT, WITH 
LACERATION OF THE BRAIN. 


OPERATIONS—LITHOIOMY AND CASTRATION. 








.' ° ULCERATION 


insensible when brought in, and had t 
bleeding from the nose and mouth ; rte ar 
much ; pupils acted very slightly ; breath- | 
ing stertorous ; pulse feeble, and intermit- 
tent. 
Calomel, gr. iij. ; jalap, gr. x. statim. 

% Cold cloths to the head (not shaved). 

Towards — the pulse began to rise, 
and the dresser the patient to 3xvj. In| 
ten minutes afterwards, the pulse became | 
wore feeble, and therefore the dresser, Mr. 
Thornton, wrote for eight ounces of brandy, | 
part of which was given him in small quan- 
tities every quarter of an hour, or twenty 
minutes, 

18. Still insensible ; breathes with less | 
stertor; pulse 130, and intermitting ; pu- 
pils contracted, but they act slightly on 
exposure to light; the bowels freely open- | 
ed during the night. } 

19. Had violent drawings up and tossings | 
about of the legs during the night, so that 
it became necessary to have them strapped 
down ; irides immoveable this morning, and | 
the pupils much contracted; breathing | 
changeable, being more or less stertorous at 
intervals; pulse fluttering; countenance 
sinking. | 

Mr. Vincent now ordered the head to be | 
shaved, and cold cloths to the scalp ; also, | 
3xiv. of blood to be taken, if the pulse would | 
bear it. The blood was slightly buffed on 
some parts of its surface. 

Died at half-past two on the following 
morning. 


Post-mortem Examination, at Half-past Ten | 


o Clock. 


Immediately beneath the dura mater was 
found a considerable effusion of blood, over | 
the surface of the right hemisphere of the | 
cerebrum, and great turgescence of the ves- | 
sels of the pia mater of the opposite side. 
The substance of the brain presented strong 
marks of vascular excitement, and, on being 
removed from the skull, the posterior lobe 
of the right hemisphere was found to 
much lacerated, but no extravasated blood | 
was discovered at the basis of the skull; a 
fracture of the basis extended from the left 
external angular process of the frontal bone | 
across the orbital plate, downwards, and 
across the sella turcica, running backwards | 
the whole length of the petrous portion of 


OF THE LIP. M5 


PHAGEDENIC ULCERATION OF THE UPPER 
LIP. 


Sarah Coulan, etat. 28, a very unhealthy 


looking woman, and in an extremely debili- 


tated state, was admitted into Magdalen’s 
Werd, October 9th, under the care of Mr. 
Lawrence, with extensive foul phagede- 
nic ulceration of the upper lip and left 
cheek, (the left upper eye-lid destroyed 
by the ulceration,) and chronic conjunc- 
tival inflammation of that eye. The sore 
on the lip has been attended with much in- 
flammation of the neighbouring parts, and 
considerable pain. A small painful pimple 
came on her lip about three months ago, 
which has gradually extended into the pre- 
sent state of sore ; is suspected to be syphi- 
litic, but she declares that she never had 
any venereal symptom; is a widow; re- 
wembers her husband, some time ago, giv- 
ing her some pills for the benefit of her 
health generally. 

Ordered a solution of the liq. opii. seda- 
tiv., the proportion of 5ij. to 3vj. of water, 
to be applied to the wound by means of 
lint , bread and water poultices ; pil. sapon, 
cum opio, gr. v., omni nocte; and gr. ijss. 
bis in die, with essen. sarsp. ss. ter quo- 
tidie ; and house physic occasionally. 

17. The general health better ; the aspect 
of the sore much improved, and the sur- 
rounding inflammation abating; the pain 
also much diminished. Omit the pills, and 
continue the sarsaparilla. 

26. Has been fumigating the sore for the 


jlast week, and taking the pil. sap. . opio, 


gt. v. omni, nocte, again, continuing also the 
sarsaparilla, The sore is very much im- 
proved, presenting now a clear, healthy, 
granulating surface ; the gums rather tender 
with the fumigation. Continue. 

Nov. 19. Her mouth has been kept affect- 
ed by the fumigation for about a fortnight, 
and she has continued the sarsaparilla all 
along, but omitted the opium pills during 
that period. ‘The ulceration of the eyelid 
healed, but the tarsus being destroyed, the 
edge is rendered irregular, so that she is 
incapable of completely closing her left eye. 
Discharged cured. 


OPERATIONS. 
Mr. Vincent removed the left leg of Eli- 


the temporal bone, over the cavity of the zabeth Fletcher, wtat. 23, at the superior 
internal ear; a bloody serous effusion within jextremity of the lower third of the femur. 
the theca vertebralis, and, in some places,| [he knee had been long diseased, and the 
blood extravasated into the substance of patient exceedingly reduced in strength by 
the spinal marrow itself. Blood was also it, Ihe operator made a double flap: six 
found extravasated and coagulated in the arteries were secured. 

¢ervical portion of the vertebral canal exter- 
nal to the theca. The laceration of the | . J 
brain was on the opposite side to thatwhich| Mr. Vincent took off the right leg of 
immediately received the blow. sees Hawes, wtat. 25, at the same part 





STRANGULATED SCROTAL HERNIA. 


of the femur. This operation was alse per- 
formed in consequence of a chronic dis- 
eased knee, which threatened the destruc- 
tion of the patient. 
Lithotomy.—Edward Darley, wtat. 16, was 
on the operating table at five mi- 
nutes past one, to undergo the operation of 
lithotomy by Mr. Earle. On introducing 
the staff, the bladder not being much dis- 
tended, the tor was unable to strike 
the stone. The instrument was withdrawn, 
and three other staffs introduced ; but though 
about half an hour was occupied by Messrs. 
Karle, Vincent, Lawrence, and Stanley, in 
trying to come in contact with the stone, 
they were unable to doso. Some thought 
the staffs were in the urethra, some in the 
bladder, and some detained at the prostrate. 
During the whole of this period the patient 
was suffering great pain. Mr. Earle then 
introduced the staff he had first used, hav- 
ing altered its curve, and, without further 
difficulty, came vu the stone. At 26 
minutes and a half to two, he began to make 
the first incision, and extracted the calculus 
in four minutes afterwards. After having 
made the incision into the bladder with 
Blizard's knife, he introduced it a second 
time, to enlarge it. The stone was of a 
mutberry kind, the size of a large walnut, 
rather of an oval form, and extremely rough. 
After it was nearly brought out, the opera- 
tor lost his grasp, and therefore the forceps 
were obliged to be introduced again before 
it wes brought away. Mr. Lawrence held 
the staff. 





WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 


STRANGULALED SCROTAL HERNTA. 
Joux Pennixcron Tyty, etat. 64, an 
emaciated subject, admitted under the care 
of Mr, White, on Monday, 17th November, 
with strangulated scrotal hernia. The pa- 
tient had had a reducible hernia for about a 
year. The Saturday previous to his admis- 
ston, after some exertion, an additional por- 
tion of gut descended, and symptems of 
strangulation appeared. No application was 
made for medical aid until the next day, 
when the usual means of reduction were 
employed without success. The surgeon 
consulted, recommended his immediate re- 
moval to an hospital. Another day, how- 
ever, was lost, before tlis advice was com- 
plied with, and he was not admitted until 
ten o’clock this morning. 
The hernial tumour is large, and exces- 
aively sensitive. He complains of pain 


at the umbilicus, and great tenderness of 
and anxious; respiration hurried con- 
strained emall, irregular, and fre- 
quent. No alvine evecuation has taken 
place for four days, and vomiting of fweal 
matter has twice occurred. The prelimi- 
nary remedies having been promptly re- 
sorted to, but without success, Mr. White 
proceeded, with the aid of Mr. Guthrie and 
Mr. W. B. Lynn, to perform the operation. 
The patient being laid supine, with the 
thigh bent upon the pelvis to an angle of 40°, 
Mr. White laid bold of the scrotum, and 
immediately ascertained the existence of a 
hydrocele. An incision was then made 
about three inches in length, in the lon- 
gitudinal axis of the tumour. Several strata 
of condensed cellular tissue were dissec- 
ted with the greatest care, and a small 
sac, containing about two ounces of pel- 
lucid serum, was opened. This the ope- 
rator supposed to have been the seat rea 
old hernia, being situated exactly in front of 
the true sac, which was then ae 
opened. The intestine which presented, 
was of a dark port-wine colour, studded 
| with greenish spots, and emittiog a gan- 
|grenous odour; the greatest caution was 
in returning it into 


| consequently aoa 
| the belly, and Mr. White, with that view, 


. 
. 





| made a very free division of the stricture, 


| As strong adhesions existed round the neck 
lof the sac, in the abdominal cavity, the 
| whole of the intestine was not returned, 
and the hydrocele net having been opened, 
| the wound was closed in the usual manner. 
The patient, during the operation, which 
lasted about fifteen minutes, did not make 
| much demonstration of pain. In that time 
| twelve ounces of port wine were adminis- 
tered to him. Pulse weak and irritable. On 
being put into bed, the following draught 
was given, and ordered to be repeated oc- 
casionally :— 
| JR Spir. etheris sulph., 5ij.; 
Conf, aromat, 338. ; 
Mist. camphore, %}j.; M. ft. potio. 


Half an hour after the operation he died. 


Post-mortem Examination twenty four hours 
after death. 


The peritoneal coat of the small guts was 
injected throughout, and, in many parts, the 
muscular and mucous coats were affected 
with inflammation opposite the wound; 
jabout eighteen inches of the ileum were 
| gangrenous, and insulated by adhesions from 

the general cavity of the abdomen and pel- 
vis. The spermatic cord was situated be- 
| hind the sac, which was every where adhe- 
rent to the adjacent parts, 
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remained after the circular portion had been 
separated, was removed with Hey’s saw. 
The broken bone was raised with the eleva- 
tor, and removed. ‘Ten fragments, some 
of which were of considerable size, were 
Dowatp M‘Inyes wasadmitted (Nov. 4) with afterwards picked out of the wound with 
a wound extending over the right eyebrow, the forceps. There was only one vessel 
whieh he had received from an iron block, | tied during the operation, and about an 
attached to the rigging ofa vessel, falling on | ounce of blood lost. This case also termi- 
his head. The wound was nearly ten inches | nated fatally. Among other unfavourable 
in length, and, by introducing the finger, a | symptoms, in a few days a fungus appeared 
fissure could be felt in the bone. On one|in the wound. Attempts were made to re- 
side of the head, there was a puffy swelling strain its growth by pressure, but without 
of considerable size, and, posteriorly, a se-| suecess. It gradually increased, and on the 
cond wound, half the extent of the other, | 17th November, four or five ounces of blood 
from which there issued a free discharge of were discharged from its surface, The pas 
arterial blood. Blood, it was stated, had | tient died during the night of the same day, 
also flowed from the ear. An incision was| The fungus was of the size of a hen's egg, 
made over the fractured piece of bone,|of a spongy consistence, and dark brown 
whieh was found depressed and detached,| colour. It appeared to be a diseased por- 
twoinches and a half in length, and one and | tion of the substance of the braia, protrud- 
a half in breadth. It was removed, along | ing through an aperture in the dura mater, 
with eight fragments, and the edges of the | and extending downwards nearly to the roof 
wound brought together. The operation | of the lateral ventricles. Anterior to this, 
was, however, productive of no benefit, the | there was a small abscess, anv in the ventri- 
patient dying on the table,a few minutes | cles, a quantity of serum, the wound of 
after its performance. When admitted into the sealp was thickened and sloughy. 

the hospital, he was quite furious, requiring | 
the exertions of several of the pupils to de- | FUNGOUS TUMOUR OF THE NOSTRIL. 
tain him in bed ; but for some time previous) Donald M‘Queen, aged 70, was admitted 
to his being brought into the operating | into the Hospital by Dr. Couper, on the 
theatre, he had been in a state of coma,| 13th November, with a fungous tumour in 
The body was not inspected, the right nostril. It bled profusely when 
touched, and a thin fetid fluid constantly 


GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY, 


- 


CASES OF FRACTURE OF THE CRANIUM, 


On the same day, Donald M‘Millan was 
admitted with an injury of a similar nature, 
received in the same way, and at the same 
time, with the preceding patient. From the 
middle of the sagittal suture, there was a 
wound three inches in length, extending to 
the posterior part of the head, and, corre- 
sponding with this, a portion of bone was 
found detached, and irregularly depressed. 


exuded from its surface. The right cheek 
was more prominent than the left; and the 
j}roof of the mouth corresponding with the 
floor of the nostril, soft and protuberant. 
The eyeball wes pressed forward half an 
inch from its socket, and from the gum, 
which was softened and spongy, there issued 
a slight purulent discharge. The teeth 
were also loose, and in addition to the af- 





A considerable quantity of blood had been | fection of the eyeball, slight ectropium of 
lost, and the right arm, although it presented the lower eyelid had taken place, with dis- 
no appearance of injury, was benumbed and | tensioa of the lachrymal sac, and consequent 


powerless. The patient was quite sensible, 
giving a correct reply to any question that 
was asked him. Respiration was unaffected ; 
pupils natural, and pulse 75. 

This man was operated on before the 
last, and was nearly an hour the table. 
The original wound was erlarged, and 
another made at a right angle with the 
first, extending over the left parietal bone. 
The depressed portion was now seen, be- 
tween two and three inches in length, and 
half an inch in breadth. This was brokea 
into many smal! pieces, some of which were 
firmly fixed under the surrounding cranium, 
and one fragment, in particular, was found 
driven through the dura mater, penetrating 
the substance of the brain. The trephine 
was applied to the left of the depressed 
bone, and one angular projection, whici 


|epiphora. Vision was impaired, and around 
the orbit the patient sometimes felt severe 
pain, extending backwards over the scalp, 
generally followed by —— from the 
nose, which, he stated, always afforded him 
immediate relief. A few days after his ad- 
mission, the third and fourth grinders were 
removed, and an opening made into the 
antrum. Some blood flowed, but no tumour 
could be felt by the probe, and tepid water, 
when injected through the perforation, 
issued freely by the nostril, bringing away a 
quantity of inspissated pus. The tumour in 
the nostril was removed with the polypus 
foreeps, and by continuing the injection, a 
large quantity of solid matter was dis- 
charged. ‘Tepid water was afterwards daily 
injected, and, in a short time, the distension 
of the lachrymal sac and epiphora, had, in 
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a great measure, subsided. Vision also 
rapidly improved. 

STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA WITH FISTULA. 


Archibald Fletcher, aged 66, was admit- 
ted (Oct. 26) with indurated sweilings, of 
a dull red colour, spread over the perineum, 
and reaching upwards to the external abdo- 
minal ring. In the left side of the peri- 
neum there was a fistulous opening, into 
which a probe could be passed to a consider- 
able extent, but no communication, either 
with the scrotum or urethra, could be de- 
tected. Above Poupart’s ligament there 
was a soft fluctuating swelling, extending 
towards the spine of the ilium, the contents 
of which could, by pressure, be made to 
pass through the istula in the perineum. 
The prostate gland was of natural size, but 
about an inch anterior to it a bard callous 
stricture could be felt ; the urine was void- 
ed with difficulty, and in a small stream. 
The patient stated, that he had been subject 
to stricture for the last 25 years ; and on 
about five weeks before he came into the 
Hospital, while exerting himself, he felt a 
sudden pain in both his groins, His urine, 
when voided, shortly after this occurrence, 
was of a reddish colour, and, a few days 
afterwards, the swelling in the perineum 
began ; this continued to increase until it 
burst, a short time previous to his admission. 
The abscess in the groin was opened, and a 
small quantity of bloody, purulent matter 
evacuated. A poultice was afterwards ap- 
plied to the perineum and groin, and a 
catheter ordered to be kept constantly in 
the urethra. Nothing worthy of notice took 
place for eight or ten days, but, on the 7th 
November, a discharge of florid blood took 
place from the opening in the groin, and 
also, in smaller quantity, from that in the 
rome ay about three pounds were lost 

fore the bleeding was stopped. The pa- 
tient died on the 10th. 

The abscess was situated under the com- 
mon integuments, extending to the anterior 
spinous process of the ilium, and also near 
to the umbilicus, Near the sympbysis 
pubis it got under the cord, and descended 
along the left side of the perineum to the 
anus ; when opened, its inner surface was 
sloughy, and found to contain a smal! quan- 
tity of purulent matter. The bladder was 
thickened, but the vessel from which the 
blood had issued could not be discovered. 





The unfortunate nurse, whose case was 
lately published, died about a week ago. | 
The inspection of the body was privately | 
conducted ; and although a written request | 
was sent to the Visiting Surgeons of the! 
Infirmary to make known the post-mortem | 
appearances, to attention was paid to it, I 


STICTURE OF THE URETHRA.—DYSENTERY. 


am told they mean to justify this departure 
from the usual practice of Hospital, by 
the pitiful subterfuge, “ that the nurse was 
a private patient.” If candour and justice 
be forgotten, they surely ought, for their 
own sakes, to pay some attention to con- 
sistency. How much this really is attend- 
ed to may easily be estimated, from their 
treating a patient one day, in a public 
ward, pretending to explain the nature 
of a case to the students of which they 
themselves were ignorant ; and when that 
patient is dead—when an opportunity has 
occurred of setting aside all doubt on the 
accident, and ascertaining its real nature— 
anblushingly tell us, that she was a private 
patient. It is naw to be presumed, that 
the diseased appearances of this patient are 
not to be made known, however useful or 
instructive such information might be, or 
however much it might enable the student 
to avoid a similar error, certainly not bhe- 
cause she was a private patient, as is pretend- 
ed, but merely because such information 
would expose the ignorance of one of the 
hospital surgeons. 


HOTEL-DIEU, AT NANTES. 
DYSENTERY TERMINATING IN GANGRENE, 
AND PERFORATION OF TAE INTESTINES. 


Encephaleid Tumour of the Liver, penetrating 
tnto the Thorax. Cicatrix in the substance of 
the Brain. 


Juv. Houttier, etat. 53, of an athletic con- 
stitution, and habitually in the enjoyment of 
excellent health, having, for three weeks, 
been affected with great debility, loss of 
appetite, pains in the bowels, and sangui- 
neous diarrbcea, was, on the 11th of June, 
admitted into the Hospital. At this period 
he complained of anorexia, violent colic 
pains, and tenesmus; the abdomen was 
somewhat tympanitic, but not tender on 
pressure ; the tongue was red and dry; the 
thirst violent; skin dry and hot; the pulse 
natural ; the daily number of stools varied 
from ten to twelve. He had a large cicatrix 
on the right cheek, extending from the mid- 
dle of the molar bone over the zygomatic 
arch, to the temporal suture; it was the 
consequence of a wound which he had re- 
ceived in the war of La Vendée. After the 
repeated application of leeches to the anus, 
and under the use of mucilaginous potions, 
the diarrhea diminished, but the fever aug- 
mented, aud delirium acceded. 

On the 15th, the pulse was very full, 
strong, aud frequent; the skin hot, face 
puffed up, conjunctiva injected, eyes bright, 
tongue red and moist; the abdomen was 
free from pain, and there was no diarrhea, 





VENEREAL 


but furious delirium. The patient havi 
been twice bled, the affection of the hea 
and the fever subsi but the diarrhea 
re-appeared with increased violence and fre- 
quency; the stools were very fetid, and 
sometimes passed involuntarily ; the abdo- 
men was somewhat tender on pressure ; six 
leeches were applied to it. 

On the 24th, the countenance of the pa- 
tient was suddenly altered, very pale, and 
expressive of the greatest anxiety ; the ab- 
domen was perfectly free from pain; the 
stools were involuntary, and had a truly 
gangrenous smell; the extremities were 
cold ; the pulse could not be felt, &c., and 
in the evening he expired. 

Inspectio Cadaveris. 

Under the cicatrix of the face the iate- 
guments were firmly adherent to the boues, 
and the squamous portion of the temporal 
bone consisted only of a very thin osseous 
layer, so that, on the least pressure, the 
scalpel entered into the cavity of the brain. 
The internal surface of the right temporal 
bone was rough, and covered with osseous 
and cartilaginous excrescences, to which 
the coverings of the brain were firmly at- 
tached. The pia mater was much injected, 
and contained a small quantity of serum. 
In the anterior and middle portion of the 
right hemisphere, a cellular intersection 
was found, corresponding with the external 


wound, and going through the substance of 


the brain towards the lateral ventricle, from 
which it was separated by a very thin layer 
of medullary substance. This intersection 
showed a large and compressed cyst, di- 
vided into a number of small cells, which 
were filled with a serous liquid, and the 
parietes of which were of such a delicate 
structure that they burst on the slightest 
pressure. The medullary substance round 
this cellular intersection, and the other parts 
of the brain, exhibited no morbid alteration ; 
the left lung was slightly adherent to the 


pleura, but in a healthy condition ; that of 


the right side was, at its inferior surface, 
firmly adherent to the diaphragm, by means 
of a fibro-cartilaginous tissue, which, hav- 
ing been divided, in order to obtain access 
to the aponeurotic centre of the diaphragm, 
the latter was found perforated to a con- 
siderable extent. The upper part of the 
right lung was healthy; its inferior lobe 
contained an excavation of the size of an 
orange, which was filled by a green, putrid, 
and very fetid matter. ‘The heart was 
healthy. The perforation of the diaphragm 
was an inch in diameter; its margins were 
softened, and in a condition approaching to 
that of encephaloid tumours, The surface 
of the liver was very rough, and adherent 
to the diaphragm, by means of a fibro-car- 
tilaginous tissue, which being removed, an 
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enormous excavation was found in the liver, 
communicating with the aperture in the 
diaphragm, and filled with a thick, putrid, 
pultaceous matter; it occupied nearly the 
whole of the upper half of the liver, and 
presented, in its centre, a softened ence- 
vhaloid tumour, which was united to the 
tissue of the liver by means of a very deli- 
cate cellulo-vascular texture, from which it 
could be easily detached. The peritoneum 
and epiploon exhibited some traces of in- 
flammation, and the intestines were adhe- 
rent to one another. ‘The mucous membrane 
of the stomach, duodenum, and small in- 
testines, was healthy ; that of the large in- 
testines was extensively ulcerated and gan- 
grenous. In the middle of the transverse 
portion of the colon there was an eschar of 
two inches in diameter, which, in its cir- 
cumference, had produced a perforation. 
The vena cava contained a thick, dark-co- 
loured blood, in which some whitish matter 
was found, which had much resemblance to 
the liquid contained in the cavity of the 
liver,—Révue Médicale. 





HOPITAL SAINT LOUIS. 
PUSTULAR VENEREAL ERUPTION, TREATED 
BY THE SUBCARBONATE OF AMMONIA. 


iP. M., 38 years old, emaciated, and of a 
}very weak constitution, observed, in the 
| month of July, a particular eruption on his 
forehead ; this having been suppressed for a 
time, by a nostrum, the composition of which 








was unknown, soon returned again, with # 
tendency to form ulcers, and began to spread 
over the whole body. On his admission into 
the hospital, in September, under the care 
of M. Biett, he was, in the following state : 
—Almost the whole of his body, but especi- 
ally the inferior extremities, were covered 
with ulcerating pustules of different sizes ; 
in the centre of each pustule there was a 
prominent, black, very hard crust, sur- 
rounded by a white ulcerating margin ; the 
epidermis round the ulcers presented a 
copper-coloured defined areola. In those 
pustules, where the crusts had been de- 
tached, the surface was excavated, much 
injected, and covered by greyish-white, 
tenacious matter; the skin, between the 
pustules, exhibited livid blotches, the scars 
of former ulcers. The patient had, in 1814, 
successively been affected with gonorrhea, 
chancre, and bubo, and had never had ree 
course to a pees mercurial treatment ; he 
was married, and his wife, who had borne 
several healthy children, had never pre- 
sented any signs of infection, His general 
health was ° 

' M. Biett, having for some tine employed | 








cinnabar fumigations, and the alkaline bath, 
bed the subcarbonate of ammonia, 
m the use of which, he had, in similar 


cases, observed very satisfactory effects ; | after 
the patient took a drachm daily, and this, | ments 


being borne very well, and without the least | 


PSORIASIS INVETERATA. 


gradually detached themselves from the 


skin, leaving, at first, latge ted blotches, 


Gunuinaiae bm 
ion the integu- 
gradually assumed their natural colour 
appearance, so that it was found un- 


and 


i , the digestive organs, the | necessary to continie the use of the medi- 
comers Oe ~ cine for more than four weeks, after which 
‘bath having been em- 
patient was per- 


dose was afterwards increased to two, and | 


even to three, drachms. The crusts were period, 


gradually detached, and the excavated ulcers 
became more superficial, and assumed a 
healthy appearance ; so that the patient, 
after having used the subcarbonate of am-| 
monia for twenty days, was perfectly cured. 


| 
| 
PSORIASIS INVETERATA, SUCCESSFULLY 

TREATED BY THE ARSENICAL SOLUTION. 


the 
ployed for some timie, the 
tectly cured.—Journal 





TO THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS OF THE 
WARD OF FARRINGDON WITHOVT. 


Genxtiemey,-—I have long had it in 
contemplation to address the medical men 


Kav. Host, wtzt. 39, of a tigorous constitu- | resident in the Ward of Farringdon Without, 
tion, was, on the 7th of September, admit-|on the propriety of, and indeed necessit 
ted into the Hospital, under the care of M. | for, establishing a“ Medical Reiief Society, 
Biett. Having, up to his eighteenth year,|on a somewhat novel, yet I trust a more 
enjoyed good health, he observed, at this/ effectual plan than has hitherto, as far as I 
period, without any previous cause, a scaly | am aware, been adopted. 

eruption on his legs and thighs; the scales} You must, Sir, have had frequent oppor- 
were very small, dry, of a whitish colour, | tunities of knowing that the Dispensaries, 
and slightly adherent to the skin, from which as at present constituted, cannot afford that 
they were detached by the least friction, assistance to the poor which it is the ob- 
leaving some elevation and redness, In this ject of the charitable subscribers should be 
state the patient continued for several years,| given. You well know the time and at- 
Without any disturbance of the constitution ; | tention required to be devoted even to a 
sometimes, especially in winter, the erup-| private practice, and that but little of either 
tion disappeared entirely ; bat, on return-/can be spared for other pursuits; yet, ac- 
ing, it insensibly extended over the whole | cording to the present system, two or three 
body, and the scales began to change into | professional gentlemen are expected, in con- 
thick crusts, which were firmly attached to|nexion with such practice, to attend not 
the skiv. During the last three years he | unfrequently as many hundreds of poor in- 


had been much addicted to drinking, in 
consequence of which the disease hed be- 
come so serious as to induce him to seek 
for medical aid. When admitted into the 
Hospital he had, for the last six months, 
been in the following state :—The whole 
body, with the exception of the parts ex- 
posed to the air, and the genitals, was cover- 
ed with large, irregularly oval crusts, of diffe- 
rent thicknesses ; their surface was beset 
with white scales, which, according to their 
longer or shorter standing, were more or 
less firmly attached to the parts beneath, 








valids, many of whom are too ill to leave 
their homes, or even their beds! With the 
most indefutigable exertions, (for which in- 
deed I willingly give them credit,) how can 
medical attendants afford that grave and 
deliberate consideration which the cases of 
the poor, equally with the rieh, require 1— 
They cannot. The visits to the patients’ 


j|houses, aud frequently a portion of the 


attendance at the Dispensary, must evi- 
dently be, and in fact are, delegated to 
others. 

I am not called upon to discuss the com- 


The skin over the joints, and of the thighs, | petency of the substitutes, chiefly students ; 
was covered with very thick, rigid crusts, for, admitting their capability, still the 
with large furrows filled by a bloody icho- poor sufferers and she subscribers have a 


rous matter, so that the putient was almost 
entirely deprived of the use of his limbs. 
His general health was not affected, his di- 
gestion was good, &c. After a bleeding of 
ten ounces, and the use of some aperients, 
M. Biett prescribed the arsenical solution, 
of which the patient took four drops daily, 
and this dose was afterwards gradually in- 
creased to twelve drops. The effect oa the 
cutaneous disease was astonishing; the 
crusts, which before had been remarkable 
for their rigidity and torpid appearance, 





right to expect attendance, and regular at- 
tendance too, from those whom the patients 
frequently select as their particular attendant 
from among the gentlemen ostensibly their 
wedical advisers. 

The plan proposed is briefly this :— 

ist. That each practitioner residing in 
the Ward of Farringdox Without, to whom 
the plan is agreeable, shall see, at a certain 
hour every morning, at his own ppt all the 
really distressed who may apply, pre- 
scribe for Goa. cal send ent ath the 





VETERINARY COLLEGE—MR. COLEMAN. 
prescription to be compounded at some cen- | great 


tral place—hereafter to be selected. 

2dly. That each practitioner agree, if 
called upon, to visit not less than two poor 
— “oe own houses daily. 

- That a patient uest a con- 
oultation of either of the medical men en- 
rolled in the society with the one already in 
attendance; and that each and all agree to 
meet in such consultation if called upon 
to do so. 

By the above plan, properly matured, I 
humbly conceive, that not only would the 
= be materially benefited, but that a 

therhood (if | may be allowed the ex- 
pression) would be established of the prac- 
titioners throughout the ward, to the cter- 
nal anniliilation of all animosity, rivalry, or 
unfriendiy feeling whatever. 

If you consider the subject worthy your 
consideration, may I request the favour of 
meeting you, with the other medical geutie- 
men the ward, at Mr. Croom’s Hotel, 
Bouverie Street, on Tuesday next, Decem- 
ber 9, at seven o'clock in the evening pre- 
cisely, when any new suggestions or alte- 
Tations may be discussed and decided upon, 
before the public is invited to sanction the 
undertaking. 

1 remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Serprmvus Wray. 
9, Salisbary Square, Fleet Street. 





VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sta,—I send you a letter® (or rather a 
certificate) from Professor Coleman, cf the 
** Royal Veterinary College,” upon the 
soundness of a horse, which soundness was 
in question, in the cause of ‘* Edmonds v. 
Dobson,” which was tried on the 19th inst., 
in the Court of Common Pleas. 

This opinion was taken upon the occa- 


S51 


and small, (then and there present, 
and examining,) the —— certifi- 
cate was handed to the person bringing the 
The horse was, as it would appear, at 
this time, viz., June last, in the opinion of 
the learned Professor, (1 think he calis him- 
self president,) and also of, at least, twenty 





other incipient and learned Professors, 
| sound, though old; but they could not 
make the animal young again ; and when I 
|had subpenaed the learned soi disant Presi- 
ident, in doing which I sent to him the 
| customary fee of a sovereigu, and for which 
attendance, in all not én hour, he, previ- 


ously to the trial, demanded “ his usual fee” 
of five guineas, besides another half guinea 
jfor the previous inspection of the horse, 


| 
| 


and the previous opinion, as it afterwards 
turned out, from his own oath, to be, that 
both he and his colleagues had given. And 
when the learned and profound-looking 
Professor had driven himself in his triam- 
phal car, the whole of the distance from the 
Royal Veterinary College to Westminster 
Hall, there to astonish a “ common jury” 
and ‘learned judge,” with all that he knew, 
and more too, about “‘ structure and func- 
tion,” and God knows what else, he, the 
aforesaid learned Professor, and I by no 
| means wish to impute to him any sordid in- 
fluences, or to have it inferred that he was, 
in the least, huffed at my refusing, out of 
justice to my client, to comply with his de- 
mands, reiterated, as they were, even while 
the cause was trying, with a deal of perti- 
nacity, distinctly and positively swore, on 
being examined, that the horse was at, and 
from the 17th day of May last, up to the 
then present time, the 19th instant, an 
unsound horse, he having an ossification of 
the cartilages of the hoof, and which opinion 
he must have formed from on inspection of 
only one minute’s duration of the horse (and 
that, too, after the professor had been 
| in the witness-box) at the door of West- 
| minster Hall, and, as I firmly believe, from 


; 





sion of the horse being sent to the College! having also previously heard the opin- 
for examination, accompanied by the card of ions of Professor Sewell, and of Professor 
Lord Kinnaird; and after the horse had) Lythe, of the Horse Bazaar, that the horse 
been subjected to au hour’s apparent exami-| was unsound, it having an ossification of the 
nation by the great Professor, and a multi-/ cartilage of the hoof, and which Professor 
tude of other Professors of the College, both Sewell described to be “ a gradual thing, un- 
less produced by some severe exertion,’ and 
* My Lord,—I am directed by Professor |a “ false ring bone,” so termed by farriers. 
Coleman to present his respectful compli-| In May last, and near a month before our 
ments, and to state that he perceives no learned President, and his conclave of lumi- 
marks of unsoundness in the horse sent for! naries of the veterinary art, had examined 
examination, but he is aged, and has done, the horse, which was declared, at the trial, 
a good deal of work. by those who had seen and rode him almost 
I have the honour to be daily, for the last four years, never to have 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, either limped, shown lameness, weakness, 
N. J. Morton, | or over-fatigue. 
Royal Veterinary College, I remain, Sir, Your humble servant, 
June 2, 1828 Heregrt Liorp. 
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P.S. After the trial was over, the learned 


Pre ta pas for pa t of the 


claimed by him for 
the above certificate. It is almost needless 


to say, that I gave him, as its value really 
was,—nothing, to his infinite chagrin. 


ROYAL UNIVERSAL INFIRMARY FOR CHIL- 
DREN, WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir,—In your last Number appears a 
letter, signed “‘ One of the Committee.” 
Of the attack made upon the medical offi- 
cers as a bedy, some notice probably will 
be sent to your office this evening. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to a few points 
which concern myself. 

In the first place, the rules enumerated 
by “ One of the Committee,” apply to in- 
patients. The intention of the founder of 
this Institution was, that it should be at 
once an infirmary and a dispensary. There 
were to be four wards for the reception of 
surgical cases only. Two have been finished, 
but, from causes it is unnecessary to men- 
tion, have been converted to other purposes. 
Had the benevolent intentions of the founder 
ever been carried fully into effect, I should 
have felt it my duty either in person, or by a 
representative, to have been always present. 
The case, however, is different, it is an in- 
firmary in name only. All serious accidents, 
as we cannot take any in, are, as is generally 
the case, taken to the hospitals. Four, only, 
in the space of nearly four years, have been 
brought to me, and three of these were car- 
ried to St. Thomas's and Guy's. It is not 
necessary, therefore, nor have the Gover- 
nors ever thought it so, that after the hours 
of business, their house-surgeon should not 
indulge himself in a walk, read the papers, 
or dine, and take wine with a friend. From 
ten in the morning, till four, five, or six, in 
the afternoon, as it may happen, I have not, 
on any occasion, quitted the Infirmary. 

Secondly, the patients never come, nor 
ever came before my time, to have their 
medicines repeated between four and six 
o'clock. They attend at our usual hours for 
examining, are spoken to, and if going on 
well, have, then, the same kind of medicines 
repeated. It is unnecessary, therefore, to 
be in attendance at these hours. 

Thirdly, ten o'clock, not nine, (see recom- 
mendatory letter,) is the hour when the In- 





* The gentlemen who style themselves 
“the medical officers” to the above In- 
firmary, have also forwarded a letter, which 
shall be inserted nest week. 





WATERLOO-BRIDGE INFIRMARY. 


firmary is required to be opened, and it 
alwa ys is —e at that hour. 

Fourthly, 1 wait for my superiors (they 
treat me as their equal, | am proud to say, 
aud friend) us long as they wish, and | con- 
sider it my duty so to do. A few words 
more, and | have done: the sarcasm aimed 
at my two friends, the physicians, in the 
words, “extensive practice, and exalted 
stations,” will create a smile only; the 
shaft will fall harmless; “ telum imbelle 
sine ictu,” 

It only remains to add, Sir, that it is to 
be hoped the next time your correspondent 
favours you with a communication, he will 
have the courage to affix his name to it, as 
the medical officers will then know whom 
to thank for his kindness, and the Gover- 
nors at large learn to whose zeal and exer- 
tions the Royal Infirmary stands so much 
indebted, 

1 am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
J. Woopuam, House- 
Dec. 9, 1828. 
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